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LOW UPKEEP 


The upkeep of Triumph Tankage Dryers is low enough to be forgotten. Once in 
several years you'll have to buy a new wheel for the fan which draws off the 
vapor; but aside from this (barring accidents) you will probably not have to buy 
any repairs during the entire life of the machine. 

Write for prices and capacities. Ask for Bulletin 40. 


TuHoeE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW Co. 


Main Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 

















Established 1857 Curers of the Celebrated 
“REGAL” Ham, Breakfast 


Bacon and Shoulder. 
O e rot e Manufacturers of the 
Famous Brand “PURITY” Lard. 
. Goods for Export and Home 
Pork and Beef Packers and Lard Refiners Trade in any Desired Package. 


Export Office Main Office PACKING HOUSES: 
534 to 540 W. 37th St. 539 to 543 W. 39th St. 


344 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 527 West 36th Street 847 to 549 W. 35th St. 























‘THE MODERN BOXES 


NABCO and 4-ONE-BOXES for Strength—Security 


SaveinFreight Save in Handling 
Savein Nails Save in First Costs 


Send us your specifications now and 
we will prove to you how to save from 
25 to 40% in traffic charges. 


NATIONAL BOX CO. 


General Offices: 
38th and Racine Ave. Chicago, III. 


Plants: Eastern Office: 
Chicago, Illinois 712 Liberty Bldg. 
Natchez, Mississippi Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Architectural 7 To the 
ir Service i= 
Practical Industry 
CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. - Manhattan Building - CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee 99 Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) 
NIAGARA BRAND and Double Refined Nitrate of Soda 
BOTH COMPLYING WITH ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE B. A. I. 


wane’ BATTELLE & RENWICK ® \{peii 



































Points on Preventing Bone Sour in Hams 0 rined, 
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Brecht Mechanical Refrigeration 


Many of the smaller packers throughout the country 
are highly pleased with their Brecht Refrigerating 
Machines. Why? Reliability and economical up- 
keep are part of the answer. 





Brecht Built-in Coolers 


We are infa position to quote attractive prices on built-in coolers 
of any size. This is a line on which we have long specialized. 


Send us your inquiries 





esTABLISHED 1853. sT-LOUIS 


Manufacturers of Machinery and Equipment pertaining to the Meat and Allied Industries. 


BRANCHES 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, III. San Francisco, Calif. 
174-176 Pearl St. Monadnock Bldg. 67 Second St. 


1853—WE KEEP FAITH WITH THOSE WE SERVE—1923 
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Packers’ Convention Plans Promise a Big Time 


Convention Headquarters at the Hotel 
Traymore and Series of Events for Each 
Day—Special Program for the Ladies 
— Golf Tournament a New Feature 


Preliminary plans, covering the enter- 
tainment features and hotel arrangements, 
have been completed for the annual con- 
vention of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, which is to be held September 
at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Three days comfort- 
ably filled with every 
appropriate type of 
amusement and_ rec- 
reation are promised 
by the committees, 
which are still at 
work perfecting their 
plans. This side of the 
convention is being 
given a great amount of attention, since 
those in charge wish to make the meeting 


17, 18, and 19, 





unusually attractive to the ladies, who 
have been especially invited to attend. 

A “Get-Together Luncheon” on Monday, 
the first day of the convention, has been 
planned for the ladies so that they may 
become acquainted with one another. This 
will be held in the famous submarine grill 
of the Hotel Traymore. 

A “Marine Revel” is scheduled for the 
first evening. This will consist of a sea- 
food dinner and a dance and entertain- 
ment. The event will take place 1,800 feet 
off shore, where the murmur of the ocean 
tides will be blended with the best dance 
music available. 

Arrangements have been made for a 
boardwalk tour in roller chairs on Tuesday 
afternoon to give the ladies an opportunity 
to see the many sights and amusements of 


the resort. The chairs will be rolled back 
to the hotel in time for the ladies to dress 
for dinner and a theater party. The name 
of the theater and the performance have 
not yet been announced, for the commit- 
tee wishes time to find the best show avail- 
able at that time. 

The annual convention banquet will be 
held on this same evening. It will be in- 
formal and is one event which no one will 
care to miss. Plans for this dinner will 
undoubtedly grow bigger until the very 
hour when it is scheduled to start. 

Golf Tournament a Novelty. 

Another feature of the convention will 
be a golf tournament. One of the most 
beautiful courses in Atlantic City will be 
the scene of the tournament on the last 


day of the convention. Two large silver 
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HOTEL TRAYMORE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.. WHERE THE PACKERS’ CONVENTION WILL BE HELD. 
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cups have already been offered, and suit- 
able second prizes will be selected. Score 
record applications for handicaps will be 
forwarded to members as soon as they can 
be prepared, so that everyone will start 
out knowing that his best efforts will be 
good enough to win one of the cups. 


A reception committee composed of 
Eastern ladies has been appointed to re- 
ceive the visiting ladies. This committee 
consists of the following: Mrs. Albert T. 
Rohe, chairman; Mrs. Howard R. Smith, 
Mrs. Michael Greenwald, Mrs. John J. 
Felin, Mrs. Louis Burk, and Mrs. Joseph 
Kurdle. 


Other announcements concerning specific 
times and places, additional entertainment, 
and names of speakers, will be made as 
soon as possible. All indications point to 
a record attendance and an unusually 
worth-while convention. 


A Practical Business Program. 


The business program, which is now 
being arranged, will provide many novel 
and attractive features. The aim of the 
committee is to make the convention of 
real, practical value to the whole mem- 
bership. 


Following the usual custom, Silver Jubi- 
lee buttons will be awarded to those who 
have been employed in the packing indus- 
try for twenty-five years or more, and who 
have not previously received the award. 

Selection of the Hotel Traymore as con- 
vention headquarters is a popular one, as 
this is one of the handsomest and most 
unique places of its kind in the world. It 
has ample accommodations for all conven- 
tion visitors, and those who intend to go 
are urged to file their reservations at once 
with Vice-president Heinemann. 


The Hotel Arrangements. 


Details of the hotel arrangements and 
entertainment program are set forth in 
the following official bulletins: 


CONVENTION BULLETIN NO. 5. 


To the Members: 

The Hotel Traymore has been selected 
as headquarters for the 1923 convention. 
All arrangements for meeting rooms, com- 
mittee rooms, etc., have been completed 
and we are now prepared to accept reserv- 
ations for rooms. 

The rates for the various rooms are as 
follows: 

European plan (all with bath)—90 rooms 
at $6 per day single or $8 per day for two; 
150 rooms at $8 per day single or $10 per 
day for two; 125 rooms at $10 per day 
single or $12 per day for two; 65 rooms at 
$12 per day single or $14 per day for two; 
ocean front rooms range upward from‘ $14 
per day single and $16 per day for two. 

American plan—For those who may de- 
sire the American plan of service this may 
be had by adding $5 per day per person to 
the above rates. 

Rooms without bath—The hotel has a 
few outside rooms with hot and cold run- 
ning water but without private bath at $4 
and $5 per day. These may be had so long 
as the supply lasts. ; 

Time limit for room occupancy—The en- 
tire hotel has been reserved for the annual 
convention of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, beginning September 24, 1923. 
Members are, therefore, notified that all 
rooMs must be vacated before that date. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. HEINEMANN, 
Vice-president. 
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Convention Entertainment Features. 
The bulletin concerning the entertain- 
ment program is as follows: 
CONVENTION BULLETIN 
To the Members: 


NO. 6. 


This will serve as a preliminary an-* 


nouncement regarding the entertainment 
features of the convention and detailed 
bulletins concerning each event will be 
sent in later bulletins. We urge that every 
member acquaint the lady members of his 
family with these plans so as to give them 
a vote on attendance. Don’t overlook the 
fact that they have been accorded “equal 
suffrage rights” and must be consulted on 
these important events. 


Monday Luncheon. 


A luncheon will be given the ladies at 
the Hotel Traymore in their famous sub- 
marine grill room. The ladies will be the 
guests of the Institute and this first get- 
together luncheon is for the purpose of 
making them all acquainted so that future 
events will be more enjoyable. 

Committee in charge: Messrs. Albert T. 
Rohe and C. B. Heinemann. 


Monday Evening—“Marine Revel.” 

On Monday evening a dinner dance will 
be given so that both ladies and gentle- 
men may attend. This will be an unusual 
event and one long to be remembered. A 
wonderful sea-food dinner has been ar- 
ranged. We will not mention further de- 
tails at this time except to say that it will 
be staged 1,800 feet off shore where the 
dance music will compete with the pleasant 
murmur of the ocean tides. 

Committee in charge: Messrs. B. C. 
Dickinson, chairman; F. C. Rogers, W. W. 
Brainard, Michael Greenwald and Joseph 
Kurdle. 


Tuesday—Boardwalk Sightseeing. 

Coupon books are to be furnished to the 
ladies so that they may enjoy the sights 
along the boardwalk during the second day 
of the convention. These will be so ar- 
ranged that roller chairs, etc., may be 
available on demand. 

Committee in charge: Messrs. F. C. 
Rogers, chairman; Michael Greenwald and 
B. C. Dickinson. 

Tuesday Evening—Theater Party. 

The ladies will again be the guests of 
the Institute at a theater party Tuesday 
evening, September 18. The name of the 
theater and the show selected cannot be 
announced at this time, but assurance is 
given that only the very best will be 
selected. 

Committee in charge: Messrs. Howard 
R. Smith, chairman; Louis Burk, T. Davis 
Hill and Michael Greenwald. (The com- 
mittee has, by mutual agreement, design- 
ated “Mike” as impresario, so that is suffi- 
cient guarantee.) 


Tuesday Evening—Annual Dinner. 


The annual dinner for the men folks 
will be given Tuesday evening at a place 
to be announced later. The affair will be 
informal and any man who fails to attend 
will have the rest of his life for regrets. 

Committee in charge: Messrs. Albert T. 
Rohe, chairman; A. D. White, F. C. Rogers, 
B. C. Dickinson. (Any man who may doubt 
the ability of that committee to properly 
stage a real event must be a pessimist 
indeed.) 


Wednesday—Golf Tournament. 

An unusual event is to be staged at one 
of the beautiful Atlantic City golf clubs 
Wednesday afternoon after the close of 
the convention. Members of the Institute 
are to compete in a golf tournament in 
which worth-while prizes are to be offered. 
Two beautiful cups have already been 
donated and suitable second prizes will be 
offered. This should be enough to inspire 
the “armless wonder” to enter. Full de- 
tails and a score record application will 
be forwarded within a few days. 

Committee in charge: Messrs. John J. 
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Felin, chairman; F. C. Rogers, B. C. Dick- 
inson and T. Davis Hill. 
Ladies’ Reception Committee. 

The local arrangement and entertain- 
ment committee felt that the visiting 
ladies must be properly received by a re- 
ception committee composed of Eastern 
ladies. The following committee was 
therefore, appointed: Mrs. Albert T. Rohe, 
chairman; Mrs. Howard R. Smith, Mrs. 
Michael Greenwald, Mrs. John J. Felin, 
Mrs. Louis Burk and Mrs. Joseph Kurdle. 

Other announcements will be made as 
rapidly as the plans permit. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. HEINEMANN, 
Vice-president. 


— 


SUPPLY ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The annual convention of the American 
Meat Packers’ Trade & Supply Associa- 
tion will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., on 
September 17, 18, and 19, in connection 
with the packers’ meeting. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Hotel Traymore, and 
the annual business session of the asso- 
ciation will be held there on Wednesday, 
August 19, at 10 a. m. 

Hotel reservations may be made direct 
with the hotel, or through Vice-President 
C. B. Heinemann of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers’ Association, 509 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, who has kindly 
consented to include these reservations 
with those of Institute members. 

The golf tournament also has_ been 
thrown open to members of the supply as- 
sociation, who may compete for the cups 
and take part in the other entertainment 
features. 

An official bulletin will be issued next 
week by Chairman H. L. Harris of the 
Committee of Arrangements, who was ap- 
pointed by President R. B. Harbison to 
arrange for the holding of the supply 
men’s meeting. 


= ¢ 


SPECIAL TRAIN TO CONVENTION. 


A special train will be run over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to Atlantic City for 
the packers’ convention, leaving Chicago 
on Saturday, September 15, at 12:40 p. m., 
central standard time, and reaching Atlan- 
tic City direct, without change, on Sunday, 
September 16, at 9:30 a. m. 

This train will be run as a section of 
the famous Broadway Limited and will be 
a train de luxe in every respect. 

If there are sufficient reservations, spe- 
cial Pullman cars will be run from St. 
Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Detroit and Cleveland, being attached to 
the special train at Pittsburgh. 

Those desiring reservations on this train 
should write at once to George A. Blair, 
chairman, Committee on Special Train, 
care Institute of American Meat Packers, 
509 South Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
They should state the reservations they 
desire. Rates of fare will depend on the 
number attending. 


+9. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS. 


Louis Burk, the Philadelphia packer, and 
“god-father” of Atlantic City, has been 
made vice chairman of the Committee on 


Local Arrangements and Entertainment, 
and R. D. MacManus of Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been added to the com- 
mittee. He will also assist Chairman 
Blair of the Special Train Committee. 
Wesley Hardenbergh, director of the Bu- 
reau of Public Relations, has been made 
chairman of the Publicity Committee. 
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Meat Retailers in National Gathering 


Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention 
of the United Master Butchers at 
Pittsburgh Is a Big Meeting in Every 
Way—A Report of the Proceedings 


What a trade can do when it really 


“gets together” was demonstrated this 
week at the 38th annual convention of the 
United Master Butchers of America at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The officers put “pep” into the program, 
“pep 
their work for attendance, and the Pitts- 


tlie booster committees put into 


burgh meat men and their ladies put 
“peaches and cream” into the program 
of entertainment they provided. 

Results: 

1. One of the best and most valuable 
meetings of the retail meat trade ever held 
in this country. 

2. A new determination on the part of 
the members to get out and make more of 
themselves and their organization than 
ever before. 
that 
learn more about the meat retailer than 


3. Possibility the country will 
it has known in the past. 

4. Speeding-up of co-operation all down 
the line—producer, packer and retailer— 
for the common good. 

Following are some of the “high lights” 


of the convention program: 


Education and Co-operation. 


As National President, Jacob Herman of 
Milwaukee, in making his report, said that 
he expected this convention to mark a 
great step forward in the history of the 
trade. There were many practical subjects 
to be discussed and they would be profit- 
able for everyone to consider with care. 

Mr. Herman pointed out the need for 
retailer education. He cited as examples 
of what lack of training in the meat busi- 
ness will cause the number of inexperi- 
enced retailers who had started business 
and had been forced to get out with heavy 
losses in the last year. 

The United Master Butchers of America 
had a great opportunity in raising the 
standards of the trade. One of the good 
results of the last year was the coopera- 
tion that the retailers had been receiving 
and giving to the packers. This could not 
fail to result in progress. 

Russell on Legislation and Cooperation. 

Chairman John T. Russell of the Legis- 
lative Committee in his survey of the past 
year, pointed out that while there had not 
been much legislation regarding the meat 
trade in the state legislatures or in Con- 
gress during the past year, yet some grat- 
ifving marks of progress had been made 
by the committee. This was aided by the 
cooperation shown by the trade. He had 
visited many retail organizations at their 
conventions and was much impressed by 
the good work they were doing. 


In developing a larger consumption of 
meat in this country the meat councils 
have been an important factor. They have 
given practical advice on methods, issued 
literature on meat in the diet, have started 
a training course for retailers, staged meat 
cutting demonstrations, and assisted in 
many sales campaigns with good results. 
All interested in the meat industry were 
working through The National Livestock 
and Meat Board in this educationai mat- 
ter. The future seemed bright for the 
meat industry. 


Kotal Defends the Retailer. 


National Secretary John A. Kotal in his 
report stated that the national association 
is progressing well and that the public 
is coming to realize the work that is being 
done to serve them. He pointed out that 

















JACOB HERMAN, 

Milwaukee, Wis.. 
President, United Master Butchers of America. 
the retailer is doing business on a price 
level that is lower than any other industry 
when compared with pre-war prices. He 
stated that the profit of the retailer was 
smaller than had been thought and quoted 
the Government reports to show this situa- 
tion. This was in spite of constantly ad- 
vancing costs. 

One of the most progressive steps that 
the association had taken in the last year 
had been the establishment of a bureau 
of statistics, that had already done good 
work in a survey of the number of meat 
retailers in the United States. The first 
results of this survey are given on anoth- 
er page. 

The Value of Organization. 


Secretary William Smedley of the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association of Pennsylva- 


nia spoke on the value of association and 
cooperation. In doing so he emphasized 
the need for an organization to carry on 
the aims of any association. He urged ev- 
ery individual retailer to join in all the 
constructive efforts that are being made to 
advance the trade. Through organization 
it was possible for each man to build a 
bigger business for himself. Each retail- 
er should analyze his business and see 
where he was falling down. 

For example, it was necessary to buy 
right in order to sell right. And in sell- 
ing right it was necessary to analyze the 
market very carefully. Efficiency would 
result in success. This efficiency would 
arise naturally if there were interchange 
of information and a desire to really aid 
each other in methods of better business. 


Importance of Meat Grading. 

“Meat Grades and Their Importance to 
the Retailer” was the subject of the high- 
ly important address of W. C. Davis of 
the U. S. Department of Agricultural 
Economics. He pointed out what had 
been done in the matter of meat grading 
and the advantages which resulted to ev- 
eryone in the meat industry as well as 
the consumer. For example, it permitted 
sale by sample and specification without 
the expense of personal inspection. He 
stated that the factors on which the grades 
of meat are based as follows: Conforma- 
tion, finish and quality. In doing so he 
gave brief definitions of these three fac- 
tors. 

The new grades which have been in use 
only a few months are winning wider and 
wider acceptance and will have a benefi- 
cial effect on the whole industry. 

Mr. Davis raised the question whether 
standard or uniform cuts of meat would 
not be a great step forward. This is al- 
ready true of pork cuts, but can be made 
true of others also. He urged every re- 
tailer to boost standards in carcasses and 
cuts. 

The Way to Better Retailing. 

A. V. Swarthout, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, spoke of the subject 
of the way to better retailing. He pointed 
out the advantages of bookkeeping, the 
most important being the cutting down of 
wastes and the application of more effi- 
cient methods. The thing that determined 
efficiency was the rate of turnover. The 
goal to aim at was the speeding up of 
turnover. The item in expenses that 
each retailer should look at closely was 
wages. Each retailer should know what 
each employe sold. 

Mr. Swarthout also analyzed the differ- 
ent costs and what their relation should 
be. His advice, reinforced by a chart 
which is reproduced in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, showed where the profit 


and loss came in running a retail meat 
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market. His last suggestion was to watch 
wages and rent. 

Director Horace Secrist of the Bureau 
of Business Research of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, spoke of the meat retailer as a 
business man. He gave some results of 
his careful study of the costs in the 
retail meat field and pointed out some 
practical methods that might be followed 
by any retailer. When his study is com- 
pleted it will be published in full. In an 
early issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER there will appear an account 
of Director Secrist’s investigation and its 
results in detail as written by him. 

Value of the Meat Councils. 

D. W. Martin, assistant secretary of the 
National Association of Meat Councils, 
spoke on the subject of the meat councils 
and the way in which they aid the re- 
tailer. He pointed out that the meat coun- 
cils had received fine support from all 
the interests in the meat industry, and 
had done much good in stimulating the 
consumption of meat and in working out 
better cooperative sales methods. 

Producer Works with Retailer. 

R. C. Pollock, managing director of The 
National Livestock and Meat Board, told 
the convention something of the vaiuable 
work that the Board has been doing, and 
with which the retailers have been coop- 
erating for a long time. He spoke of the 
work of the whole industry during the 
“Meat for Health Week” in June and its 
fine results. He also said that the board 
was cooperating with retailers and pack- 
ers in establishing meat councils througa 
out the country. 


Chicago Gets Next Convention. 


It was voted to hold the next annual 

convention at Chicago. 
Officers Elected. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were as follows: 

President—A. H. Fenske, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

First Vice President—William M. Mc- 
Gonigle, Cleveland, O. 

Second Vice President—Aaron Roth, 


Jersey City, N. J. 

Third Vice President—Emil 
Detroit, Mich. 

Fourth Vice President—J. M. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary—John A. Kotal, Chicago, Il. 


Schwartz, 


O’Brien, 


Financial Secretary—Emil Priebe, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Treasurer—Chris. Schuck, New York 


City. 

President Fenske is one of the leading 
retailers of the Northwest, and always 
has been one of the most active in or- 
ganization work and in co-operative efforts 
for the benefit of the trade. 


Resolutions Adopted. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
as a result of the report of the Policy 
Committee: 

That there 
and prompt 
meats and 
tallow. 

That the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture quote prices of poultry in addition to 
meat prices. 

Regulation of speculation in meat and 
meat food products, including cold storage, 
and the shipment of meats for the purpose 
of manipulating market prices. 

Education of the retailer, due to the 
great number of foreigners in the busi- 
ness, and the consumer as to the value of 
different cuts and method of cutting. 


more accurate 
as to dressed 
skins, bones and 


is need for 
information 
as to offal, 
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A great need for accurate information 
in this branch of the meat industry. 

The standardization of grades and 
classes of meats by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The standardization of 
retail cuts py the U. 
Agriculture. 

The passage of laws on misrepresenta- 
tion which will be effective with stand- 
ardized grades and classes. 

That the retailers have representation 
on whatever committees be formed to co- 
operate between producers, packers, con- 
sumers and the government. 

That where butchers are required to 
take out licenses, it is the opinion of the 
Association that such licenses should be 
issued to citizens of the United States 
only. 

That the national association of retail 
meat dealers welcome Federal supervision 
along the previous recommendations. 


wholesale and 
S. Department of 


o, 
——_ %e—__-— 


First Day’s Session 


The 38th annual convention of the 
United Master Butchers of America was 
opened at 2:00 p. m., Monday, Aug. 6, in 





D. E. DURBIN, 
Pittsburgh, 
Chairman of 


Penn., 
Convention Committee. 


the ballroom of the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, by D. E. Durbin, chairman of 
the convention committee. The exercises 
began with the singing of America, during 
the rendering of which C. C. Bradley 
dipped the American flag in memory of the 
late President Harding, and at its con- 
clusion all arose and observed a moment 
of silent tributes. After this the Rev. Dr. 
Carl August Voss gave the innovation. 

A solo was rendered by Miss Stella 
Kurtz, daughter of Geo. J. Kurtz, and a 
member of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of Alle- 
gheny County. 

In the absence of the Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh, the committee was fortunate in se- 
curing a very good substitute in the per- 
son of the City Solicitor Harry L. Irons, 
who kept his hearers in an uproar of 
laughter, interjecting into his talk inter- 
esting humorous stories. Mr. Irons spoke 
feelingly of the late President. He also 
spoke about strength in unity and the val- 
ue of service well rendered to the public 
and for the welfare of the public. In the 
name of the Mayor Mr. Irons gave the key 
of the city to the visitors. Applause and 
a vote of thanks was given to Mr. Irons. 


Welcomes and Responses. 


In responding to Mr. Irons, John T. Rus- 
sel of Chicago spoke about the cordial 
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welcome always accorded him in Pitts- 
burgh, whether his visit was for pleasure 
or business and the wonderful manufac- 
turing facilities of the city. Mr. Russell 
said he would always affectionately re- 
member the city of Pittsburgh, for it was 
twelve years ago while attending a na- 
tional convention of the United Master 
Butchers of America there that he had the 
honor of being elected president of the 
organization. In accepting the key of the 
city, Mr. Russell suggested that a string 
might be tied to it in some cases. (laugh- 
ter). 

The address of welcome for the trade 
was made by A. A. Lloyd, president of 
Retail Meat Dealers’ Association of Pitts- 
burgh. The young president extended a 
hearty welcome to the visitors and stated 
that for six months all the members of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers’ Association worked very 
hard so that the delegates and friends 
might have a good time, with the result 
that there would be something doing ev- 
ery minute. He stated he was more or 
less of a novice, this being his first con- 
vention, but he could realize the advantage 
to be gained by attendance in the way of 
broadening ideas. 


Greetings from Retail Grocers. 


In concluding, Mr. Lloyd read the follow- 
ing telegram from the secretary of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers: 

New York, Aug. 5, 1923. 

United Master Butchers’ Ass’n of Ameri- 
ca, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Greetings and best wishes for a_ profit- 
able and enjoyable convention. You are 
engaged in a great and necessary work, 
and you represent an industry which per- 
forms a masterful service to mankind. But 
on account of many things the public 
which is benefited by this service does 
not understand or fully appreciate the val- 
ue of the great and essential functions by 
the merchants who constitute your mem- 
bership. There is much we have in com- 
mon, and we wish to assure you of our 
ready willingness to join in mutual co- 
operation in any effort designed to be of 
constructive helpfulness along the lines 
of developing better appreciation of and 
respect for the food merchant on the part 
of all concerned. We are deeply interested 
in all efforts to increase the efficiency of 
the retail food distributor, and tell the 
public the facts about the service rendered 
by him, and we wish you every success 
in what you are doing in this respect. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL 

GROCERS, H. C. Balsiger, 

Secretary. 


What the Retailer Should Be. 


“T am sure in speaking in response to 
this address of welcome,” said Joseph F. 
Seng of Milwaukee, that I am vouching 
the sentiment of all the butchers of the 
United States in accepting the hospitality 
of the industrial city of Pittsburgh.” 

In his talk Mr. Seng answered that oft- 
repeated question: ‘Are there too many 
retailers?” There are a great many too 
many retailers, he said,” “but on the other 
hand there are too few butchers—i. e., 
meat men who understand the business.” 

The butcher should not only be a meat 
cutter who can divide his meat and ex- 
plain it to his customer in order to sell 
the whole carcass, but he should also know 
retail salesmanship and arithmetic, in or- 
der to sell at a living profit, to which ev- 
ery man is entitled. A butcher should also 
know how to cook, in order to guide his 
customers and stop wastes caused by many 
fine meats being spoiled by improper cook- 
ing. 

Mr. Seng stated that the government is 
ready and willing to assist the butcher to 
solve his problems, and suggested coop- 
eration. In concluding he said that while 
the owner of the market might be a re- 
tailer, the man behind the block should 
understand his business. (applause). 

At this point Chairman D. E. Durbin 
turned the gavel over to National Presi- 
dent Jacob Herman. 
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in calling the convention to order Presi- 
dent Herman said that the most important 
need of the meat retailers of America was 
co-operation with packer, producer and the 
public. That co-operation which was nec- 
essary for the progress of the meat indus- 
try would come as a result of education. 
This work of education the United Master 
Butchers of America were trying to carry 
on. But to do so would require the as- 
sistance of every retailer in the organiza- 
tion and the coming into the fold of many 
others. 

In increasing the scope of the work of 
the United Master Butchers there should 
be a speakers’ bureau to spread the gospel 
ot co-operation. During the past year 
much good work in this way had been done 
by the officers of the association. For that 
President Herman tenders his sincere 
thanks. He looked forward to much con- 
structive progress as a result of this 
present convention. 

At the conclusion of his address Presi- 
dent Herman appointed the following com- 
mittees: 

Credentials Committee—Moe Loeb, New 
York, chairman; Emil Schwartz, Detroit: 
Mr. Bouchette, Oshkosh; V. F. Kuncl, Oma- 
ha; George Pauli, Chicago. 

Policy Committee—John T. Russell, Chi- 
cago, chairman; George Kramer, New 
York; A. S. Pickering, Cleveland; A. G. 
Deibel, St. Louis; A. H. Fenske, Minne- 
apolis. 

Auditing Committee—O. Rohland, St. 
Paul, chairman; William Deichman, St. 
Louis; C. J. Turck, Milwaukee. 

After this the president introduced Mr. 
W. C. Davis, representing the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, who spoke on “Meat Grades 
and Their Importance to the Retailer.” 


How Much Meat Grades Mean 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the United 

Master Butchers Association of America: 

I am glad to have a place on your pro- 
gram as a representative of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Your association has done much to im- 
prove the methods of merchandising and 
to further the interests of retail meat 
dealers in general. To my personal knowl- 
edge, many members of your organization 
have given, and are still giving, a large 
part of their time to solving problems with 
which you and the entire meat and live- 
stock industry are concerned. Marked 
progress has been made through the co- 
operation of livestock producers, meat 
packers, wholesale and retail dealers and 
consumers. 

Representatives of these interests have 
been brought together through the medium 
of such organizations as meat councils, 
the National Livestock and Meat Board 
and committees appointed to promote a 
better understanding of the questions in- 
volved. The progress which has been 
made is most gratifying and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has not hesitated to 
endorse the general plans and assist in 
every way possible consistent with its 
policies. 

Unfair Criticism of Retailers. 


Much unfair criticism concerning the 
retail meat industry has been published 
in some sections, particularly with refer- 
ence to prices. Such statements have 
emanated in many instances from unrelia- 
ble sources and often originated from a 
comparison of retail prices of the so-called 
“preferred cuts” of meat with the whole- 
sale price of the carcass or with the price 
of the live animal. Apparently no consid- 
eration was given in most of the compari- 
sons to the prices which the retailer was 
charging for the less desired and slow 
moving cuts, and to the incidental wastes 
and losses without which no intelligent 
price comparisons can be made. 

By this I do not mean to say there are 
no unscrupulous dealers or so-called profi- 
teers in the ranks of the retail meat 
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dealers. Doubtless every business has an 
appreciable number of that class. The 
question is how to get rid of them. I am 
sorry I can’t answer that question. While 
these matters are not a part of the subject 
assigned me, yet a few words concerning 
some of your troubles and the attitude of 
the Department in connection therewith 
should result in a better understanding of 
our mutual problems. 

The Department is cognizant of the 
effect which the disproportionate demand 
from consumers generally for cuts from 
the hindquarters, as compared to the de- 
mand for those from forequarters, has on 
meat prices. It recognizes also that any 
change in price relations of fore and hind- 
quarter cuts rests largely with consumers. 
As long as the public continues to demand 
certain cuts without a proportionate de- 
mand for the rest of the carcass, there 
must necessarily be a wide range in retail 
prices between the various cuts. 

I will not digress further but get down 
to the subject—‘Meat Grades and Their 
Importance to the Retailer.” 

The establishment of grades for any 
commodity means the crystalization or 
unification of definite ideas regarding 





A. H. FENSKE. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
President-Elect of the Association 
quality and value by every agency en- 
gaged in producing and marketing of that 
commodity. This results in certain stand- 
ards which may be used satisfactorily as 
a basis for barter. It may relate to pack- 
ages as well as to the product contained 
in the packages, because of the advantages 
to be derived from standards sized con- 

tainers. 


Advantage of Standardization. 


Commercial grading has grown in im- 
portance with the multiplication of long 
distance transactions. When buyers and 
sellers do not meet personally and where 
both sides do not have an opportunity to 
inspect the goods, it is imperative that 
there shall be some generally accepted 
standard of quality in order to determine 
proper market values at long distances. 
This can be done only by a_ thorough 
agreement and complete understanding by 
both buyer and seller of what constitutes 
the various grades. This, then, involves 
specifications or grade descriptions. 

A standard system of grading also re- 
duces marketing costs by permitting sales 
and purchases by sample or specification 
without the time and expense involved in 
personal inspection of the product. There 
could be no future trading on organized 
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exchanges if it were not for commercial 
grading, so that a buyer can with safety 
and satisfaction contract by description 
for a certain quality of product for future 
delivery. It is obvious also that accurate 
grading is vital in financing the marketing 
of goods. Where the employment of bor- 
rowed capital is a factor in financing a 
business, it is essential to the interests 
whose funds are being used that the grade 
or quality of the product be understood 
and clearly stated. 

These principles apply with equal force 
to all agricultural commodities, whether 
they be the raw material or products man- 
ufactured therefrom. 


Standard Grades Help Sales. 


The progress which has been made dur- 
ing recent years in standardizing classes 
and grades of most of the product of 
farms has rendered the marketing of these 
products less difficult and tended to raise 
the average quality of the product. It has 
tended towards more direct marketing 
methods and the elimination of unneces- 
sary middlemen, thereby shortening the 
route to market and reducing the market- 
ing expense between producer and con- 
sumer. Specific grade descriptions with 
definite limitations have resulted in a 
clearer understanding and a unification of 
ideas as to quality and grade. The diffi- 
culties connected with the barter, sale 
and delivery of perishable products have 
thereby been materially reduced. Through 
the medium of standards, buyers and 
sellers in distant markets are enabled to 
trade on a mutually satisfactory basis. 

In every case the advantages of trading 
on the basis of these standard grades has 
been so pronounced that both the pro- 
ducer and the buyer demand grade inspec- 
tion of the product either at the point of 
origin or at destination. 

As retail meat dealers, you are inter- 
ested in meat grades. I have dealt at 
some length on the results that may be 
and have been accomplished by the use of 
standard grades as applied to products 
for which official grades have been estab- 
lished. 

Government’s Work on Grades. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has devoted a considerable amount of time 
and effort to determine the basis for 
grading various agricultural products. 
Unfortunately the determination of a 
basis for the grading -of livestock and 
meats is extremely complicated, due to 
the fact that no two animals or carcasses 
are exactiy alike. Then again, we are 
faced with the fact, that no mechanical 
measurements are available, aside from 
the scales, which may be used in a prac- 
tical way to apply to the determination 
of the various grades. Since weight is 
not considered as a grade factor, and prop- 
erly so, the scales are of no assistance in 
the determination of grades because they 
do not measure quality or value. 

To be of any material benefit the stand- 
ards or requirements for livestock and 
meat grades must be based on fundamen- 
tal factors inherent in the animal, which 
are not subject to change on account of 
trade preference, seasonal conditions or 
any other characteristic which is unstable. 
They must be applicable to all parts of 
the country and to be of value in com- 
merce must be generally understood and 
accepted by everyone in the trade. 


What Influences Meat Grades. 


The three factors on which the grades 
of meat are based, are conformation, finish 
and quality. 

Conformation refers to the shape or 
build of a carcass. Best conformation in 
beef carcasses, for example, involves short 
shanks and neck, deep, plump rounds, 
thick full loins, well fleshed ribs and a 
deep, well filled flank. 

Finish refers to the thickness, color, 
character and distribution of fat over the 
interior and exterior surface of the car- 
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cass, side or cut. Best finish implies a 
smooth, even covering of brittle, flaky, 
white fat over most of the outside of the 
carcass, a thinner covering of similar fat 
over the inside of the ribs, and a heavy, 
even covering of fat over the kidneys. 

Quality is a characteristic of flesh and 
the fat included therein. It involves pri- 
marily the thickness, firmness and texture 
of the flesh, but quality in beef is indi- 
cated by full, well nourished, muscular 
tissue liberally interspersed and covered 
with fatty deposits with a minimum of 
strength in fiber and connective tissue. 

That, very briefly, is the basis for our 
meat grades. 

Much Confusion in Former Grades. 

Prior to the inauguration of the market 
reporting service on meats at Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia early in 1917, by 
the former office of Markets and Rural 
Organization, later the Bureau of Markets 
and now the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, practically no attention had been 
given to standardizing grades of meat. 
Such terms as “natives,” “westerns” and 
“Texas” were used indiscriminately. “Na- 
tives’”’ as applied to beef meant one thing 
in Chicago, something else in Fort Worth 
and still something different in other 
markets. 

From a grade standpoint, there was no 
uniformity with respect to the meaning of 
the various terms. For instance, the term 
“native” as used in some of our south- 
eastern states means a small rough, 
scrubby steer, low in quality and lacking 
in conformation, while in the Corn Belt it 


means a smooth, fat steer of good 
conformation and _ possessing a _ high 
degree of finish and quality. In one 


State it means the best of the class, in 
another it means the poorest. The terms 
“western” and “Texas” are equally mis- 
leading and mean one thing in one market 
and something different elsewhere. 

In this connection, I quote from a recent 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


under the caption “Standard Grades of 
Beef.” 

“Hardly any two packers grade their 
carcass beef alike. One packer, for ex- 


ample, may ship as ‘good to choice’ what 
another concern calls ‘medium native’ and 
a third ‘good westerns’.” The result of 
this confusion is frequent misunderstand- 
ing between buyers and sellers on quality 
and price. What is the remedy? The 
remedy, gentlemen, lies in the adoption of 
universal standard grades by every branch 
of the industry. That this is practical 
has been demonstrated in the case of pur- 
chases by the United States Steamship 
Lines. 
How New Grades Hit On. 

Early in January this year, we were 

advised by officials of the Shipping Board 


they were having difficulty in getting 
meats of satisfactory quality for their 
trans-Atlantic steamships and requested 


us to make an investigation. The investi- 
gations revealed that they were receiving 
meats of very low quality, although their 
requirements were for the best available. 
In some cases bull, stag and cow beef was 
delivered in place of good to choice steers, 
yearling mutton for lamb, roasting chick- 
ens for capons. 

Furthermore, many other substitutions 
of like character were common. Differ- 
ences of $2 to $3 per 100 pounds between 
bids on the same product were not uncom- 
mon. These differences may have been 
due to one or more causes. Reputable 
bidders, knowing the United States Lines 
wantel the best on the market, made their 
prices accordingly, while others, realizing 
an opportunity to deliver a low grade 
product at a handsome margin of profit 
because of the incompleteness of the speci- 
fications took a chance, and in most cases 
they got by. As a result specifications 
were prepared on the basis of grade, and 
our grade inspection service inaugurated 
on January 26. At the outset rejections 
were rather heavy, but this was only 
temporary 
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Competition Based on Grades. 

Prior to the adopticn of grade specifica- 
tions by the United States Lines at New 
York, the weekly contracts for meat usu- 
ally were awarded to one of two iirms. 
While there was supposed to be competi- 
tion between bidders, it was in a sense 
only formal. Since the inauguration of 
the service, there is genuine competition. 
Differences of $2 to $3 between bidders’ 
prices on the same product have been 
practically eliminated and now rarely ex- 
ceed 25 cents per 100 pounds, and sellers 
and buyers are satisfied. This seems to 
prove beyond any question of doubt the 
workability of grade specifications on 
meats. 

My work in the Department of Agricul- 
ture is to a large extent investigational 
and relates principally to methods and 
practices of marketing meats. I have, 
therefore, had occasion to visit a great 
many cities and towns in all parts of our 
country, and have had the privilege of talk- 
ing to scores of retail meat men in all 
sections. In a broad way, I know your 
viewpoint and your methods at the pres- 
ent time. How many of you feel that 
you can buy carcass or cut meats over the 
telephone? How many feel that the price 
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you would pay and the 
meet with your approval? 
am sure. As it is, you are obliged to spend 
several hours each market day making 
selections, or you must engage a buyer 
at considerable expense. In either case a 
heavy expense is involved, all because 
there is no generally accepted standard 
for grades. 

Grade Terms Now Adopted. 

The grade terms adopted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and used in re- 
porting the markets are in the order of 
their importance from the standpoint of 
excellence. No. A-1 or Prime; No. 1 or 
Choice; No. 2 or Good; No. 3 or Medium, 
and No. 4 or Common. 

These terms have been used continu- 
ously in our market reporting work for 
the past six years. In the markets where 
we are represented the grade terms are 
understood and have a definite meaning. 
Unfortunately, our meat trade reporting 
service at the present time covers only the 
four largest markets, namely, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago. Others 
means of educating the trade are there- 
fore necessary. Separate manuscripts for 
bulletins on the Market Classes and Grades 
of beef, veal, lamb, mutton and pork car- 


selection would 
Few, if any, I 


casses and cuts, have been prepared. In 
these manuscripts, grades have been de- 
scribed in detail and when available in 
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printed form should result in a more gen- 
eral understanding of the standards for 
meat grades. I regret that the bulletins 
are not immediately available, but at least 
some of them should be ready for dis- 
tribution before the end of the present 
summer. 


To Get Wide Use of New Grades. 


To illustrate the practicability of the 
bulletins as a means of educating the un- 
initiated, several classes of young men from 
the Navy Department have, during the past 
two years, been assigned to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics for instruction. 
These men studied the manuscripts on 
Market Classes and Grades of Meats, fol- 
lowing which the branch houses of the 
packers were visited in order to test the 
navy men’s knowledge of grades. These 
men had no previous experience in grad- 
ing meats, but notwithstanding this, they 
were able in every instance to classify 
and grade the carcasses correctly on the 
basis of the grade descriptions. 

The Department has been greatly inter- 
ested in the pioneer work your association 
is doing in the training of young men at 
Milwaukee to become capable meat men 
and efficient retail merchants. You are 
engaged in a laudable enterprise, but in 
that part of your work relating to meat 
grades, you have made use of the ideas 
of a single packer. It is a recognized fact 
that in the absence of standard specifi- 
cations or grades no two meat men grade 
meat exactly alike. In other words, each 
packer grades carcasses according to his 
own ideas. 

It is, therefore, entirely possible that 
the ideas of what constitutes the several 
grades which have been instilled in the 
minds of your students may be at variance 
with the standard for the country. If this 
is so, your students are working at a dis- 
advantage which later will be reflected 
in their judgment concerning grades. 

In its broadest aspect, this is a rather 
serious matter and seems to deserve your 
consideration. I bespeak your co-opera- 
tion and assistance in the interest of uni- 
formity, and assure you that the Depart- 
ment will be glad to extend every assist- 
ance consistent with its policies in making 
this school and similar schools a success. 

The shortage of young men suited by 
training and experience to take your 
places in the future as successful retail 
meat dealers is not confined to ‘this coun- 
try alone. I read in an English meat trade 
journal recently that a school for butch- 
ers had been established in London, where 
the trade is apparently laboring under diffi- 
culties somewhat similar to your own in 
this respect. Boys and young men are 
being trained for the retail meat business 
by work in the meat shops and in a con- 
tinuation school, the employers furnishing 
all materials and tools necessary for in- 
struction and allowing their employes the 
time out of business hours for this in- 
struction. 


Standard Wholesale Meat Cuts. 


If uniform classes and grades of meat 
are a benefit to the industry then why not 
uniform cuts of meats? Following the 
custom adopted in the early days of meat 
packing on a commercial scale, packers 
generally used the same method of di- 
viding pork carcasses into cuts. Pork cuts 
are, therefore, standardized to a marked 
degree. There are, of course, variations 
in percentage yields of cuts between pack- 
ers which is due principally to differences 
in the closeness of trim. These differences, 
however, are not marked. 

With beef, veal, lamb and mutton, it is a 
different proklem. The bulk of these 
classes ‘being marketed in the carcass 
there has not been the same opportunity 
for the adoption of uniform methods of 
cutting as in the case of pork. Each mar- 
ket has its own peculiar ideas concerning 
the shape of wholesale cuts and there are 
almost as many different methods of di- 
viding carcasses into cuts as there are 
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large consuming centers in this country. 
There can be no possible advantage de- 
rived from such a diversity of methods, 
and while these conditions continue there 
can be no basis for determining uniform 
yields on the basis of grades. 

The Department had a letter from the 
president of one of your local associations 
some weeks ago asking if it were possible 
for us to undertake to work out a plan 
of determining percentage yields of cuts 
of beef on a uniform basis. Our reply 
io that inquiry was that it was entirely 
feasible, but it would require first of all 
the general adoption of a uniform stand- 
ard for each grade of beef, by all branches 
of the industry. 

When this is done, it is only a step to 
the making of a sufficient number of cut- 
ting tests on the basis of grade to deter- 
mine a practical average yield which may 
_be used satisfactorily by retailers every- 
where. This involves, however, the adop- 
tion of a uniform method of dividing car- 
casses into cuts, otherwise it would re- 
quire the working out of each city’s prob- 
lem on an individual basis. 


Conclusions. 

While I have discussed at length only 
one problem which affects the business of 
retailing meats, the Department is con- 
cerned with all your problems, particu- 
larly as they relate to and affect the live- 
stock and meat industry as a whole. The 
assistance you have rendered in solving 
some of the major problems during recent 
years is still fresh in our memory. We 
bespeak your continued co-operation for 
the general good of the industry. 

And, now a final word. I have endeav- 
ored to point out to you today some of 
the advantages to be derived from the 
adoption of standard meat grades. Time 
does not permit going into detail con- 
eerning all of them. 

Many members of your association have 
been thinking along lines of “Standard 
Meat Grades” for several years, and reso- 
lutions expressing the opinion and desires 
of your association relative thereto have 
received favorable consideration in your 
deliberations. The problem, however, af- 
fects every individual retail meat dealer. 
We should, therefore, appeal to you as in- 


dividuals to stimulate your activities 
through your State and National Asso- 
ciation. 


Retail Grocer Talks on Helps 


The next speaker was Wm. Smedley, 
secretary of the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, whose subject was 
“Organization—a Help to Better Business.” 

Mr. Smedley spoke as follows: 

I consider it a compliment to have been 
invited to address you. My job as the 
secretary of a wide-awake association of 
retail merchants numbering some _ 8,500 
members and covering through our affilia- 
tions some 300 towns, keeps me fairly 
busy, but I hope to never be too busy but 
to spare time to visit organizations of such 
importance as yours, and in a very weak 
way do something that will help along the 
cause of organization. 

Some say that talking is an easy job. 
Well, that depends. Three boys were dis- 
cussing the relative earning power of their 
respective parents. Said No.1: “My dad 
makes money easy—he is a poet and all 
he does is to write something on a piece 
of paper and he gets $50 for it.” Said 
No. 2: “My dad beats that; he is an artist 

he draws a little picture and the maga- 
zines buy it for $100.” The third lad said: 
“Oh, but I guess my dad gets his money 
easier than any one—he’s a preacher and 
he talks to a lot of people for a half hour 
and it takes six men to bring the money 
up to him.” 

[ congratulate you on the size and char- 
acter of this convention. You men, I am 
sure, come to this gathering with one idea, 
namely, to exchange ideas to the end that 
your business conditions will be improved. 
The good that you will get out of this con- 
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vention will be measured entirely by what 
you put in it. The more you give, the 
more you will get. 


What 


What is an association? An association 
is the gateway through which a business 
man passes from selfishness to service and 
from solitude into kinship with his fellow 
merchants. 

The base of a good organization is friend- 
liness—mutual understanding. 


Is an Association? 


“It is the friendly touch in the world that 
counts, 
The touch of your hand and mine, 
It is worth far more to the human soul 
Than shelter, or bread, or wine. 
For shelter is gone when the night is o’er, 
Bread lasts but for a day, 
It is the human touch in the world that 
counts, 
The touch of your hand and mine.” 


This is the day of co-operation, helping 
other men to succeed. Today we recog- 
nize that we succeed because our neighbor 
succeeds, and not because he fails. 
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I do not understand why every eligible 
man in your trade does not belong to your 
organization. We know that the closer we 
affiliate through our trade associations, the 
more opportunity we have for trade exten- 
sion and the elevation of our business. 

The code of ethics and your platform of 
principles are of a high character. You 
believe in the square deal, honest weight 
and the development of business. This 
means ‘something in this age of business 
competition. 

We talk a lot about the perfect organi- 
zation, but there will never be a perfect 
organization until we have a perfect indi- 
vidual. It seems to me that one of the 
main considerations of organization life is 
to employ the influence of your associa- 
tion to make the individual a little more 
perfect through association with his fel- 
lows. 

Individual 


We have had an age of individuality, 
and individuality has run wild. The anti- 
dote is concentration and co-operation. 
There are lots of men with whom I have 
talked who have said, “I don’t want to be- 
long to any association; I am independ- 
ent.” I always feel sorry for the fellow 
who wants to be independent, because 
there is no such thing as independence. 
We are all inter-dependent—this is the law 
of life. 


Needs Organization. 


I have met men who would not asso- 
ciate with their fellows for fear they would 
lose their individuality. As a matter of 
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fact, organization gives the individual 
more power, by affording him the oppor- 
tunity of bringing his individual ideas into 
shape for collective action. I find just 
about three classes of men who have no 
use for organization. Some are in jail, 
some in the insane asylum, and the bal- 
ance are in the cemetery. 

Outside of these three classes, men want 
organization, and they want co-operation. 
The greatest good out of organization 
comes from the exchange of ideas. Itis a 
gathering place where you can bring your 
ideas and enrich yourselves. If you give 
me a dollar and I give you one—we each 
have a dollar—we are no richer. But if 
you give me an idea and I give you one, 
then we have two ideas and are thus en- 
riched. 

Following out this principle, and multi- 
plying it by the number of men here, why 
you can go home richer than when you 
came and go back to your business better 
tusiness men, with better ideas to organ- 
ize your business. Ideas are specie, given 
to pay our debts, but like material wealth, 
they are only valuable when put to use. 
Every idea worked out to its fulfillment, to 
application, becomes the foundation stone 
upon which is built a succession of ideas 
until the living monument pierces the 
clouds. Co-operation fails without the ex- 
change of ideas. Interexchange of ideas 
is the foundation of progress. 

Each Should Aid the Other. 

Some men enter an association with this 
one thought—What can I get out of it? A 
real man in organization work is the man 
who says, “What can I put in it?” It is 
like a check on your bank. You know that 
your banker would not honor your check 
unless it is preceded by a deposit slip. 

The success of an organization rests 
upon the fidelity of every unit to all other 
units. Disloyalty, or wilful neglect, may 
imperil the work of the executive officers. 
A tiny screw out of place in the machinery 
of an ocean liner may derange the engine 
and imperil the ship. Selfishness is the 
bane of business; one of the jobs of or- 
ganization is to develop goodwill and to 
eliminate selfishness. The man who lives 
by himself, for himself, becomes selfish. 

Thus men need to associate with each 
other, for men are valuable only as they 
are willing to co-operate with other men. 
When a man loses his ability to co-operate 
with others, he has joined the down and 
out club. Alienists tell us that the first 
sign of returning sanity is a desire to co- 
operate. We know that the hour is at 
hand when we who would achieve success 
in business must not be alone, but with 
every other man. 

Organization Builds Business. 

But an organization should be the build- 
er of better business, and it seems to me 
that, notwithstanding the friendships we 
create and the good times that we have, 
the real test of an organization in any 
kind of business is the good that we can 
do to the men with whom we are asso- 
ciated, to the end that we can return to 
our homes with a greater desire for busi- 
ness expansion. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the imperative influence of or- 
ganization should be to teach men to 
reach out for bigger and better things. 
Business is a race, but all the American 
business man wants is a fair start, a clear 
field and not to be fouled by his com- 
petitor. 

We can safely lay down an ideal plat- 
form, upon which we can build a_ struc- 
ture of useful business building. There 
are only a few divisions of business: Buy- 
ing, Selling, Storing, Accounting, Collect- 
ing. Time is too short to analyze them in 
detail. 

Must Buy Right to Sell Right. 

Good buying is important if we must 
sell right. I believe that a knowledge of 
your market is one of the most essential 
things to study and know. 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Items under this head cover matters of 
general and particular interest to the meat 
and allied industries in connection with 
traffic and transportation problems, rate 
hearings and decisions, etc. Further infor- 
mation on these subjects may be obtained 
upon application to the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, 509 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 











INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES. 

Complaints made recently to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and decisions 
rendered by the commission in cases of 
interest to meat packers are reported as 
follows: 

Minimum Hog Weights.—The long-ex- 
isting 17,000-pound minimum weight on 
hogs in single-deck cars has been con- 
demned as unreasonable. In a report on 
No. 14491, Minimum Carload Weights on 
Hogs in Missouri and Other States, written 
by Commissioner Lewis, opinion No. 8670, 
81 I. C. C., 373-81, the Commission has 
ordered the carriers, not later than Octo- 
ber 13 to establish, for application on in- 
terstate traffic in Missouri, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Iowa, Oklahoma and Texas, the 
following minimum weights: 


Hogs Hogs 
(single (double 

’ deck). deck). 

For cars of length— Pounds. Pounds. 
36 feet 7 inches and less............ 16,500 23,000 
Over 36 feet 7 inches to and includ- 

DML ccsbecchepsesdeccseneo 18,500 24,500 
Over 40 feet to and including 41 feet 18,975 25,113 
Over 41 feet to and including 42 feet 19,450 25,725 
Over 42 feet to and including 43 feet 19,925 26,338 
Over 43 feet to and including 44 feet 20,400 26,950 


(Over 44 feet, see note.) 
Note—For each foot or fraction of a foot in excess 
of 44 feet in length add the following to the minimum 


weight provided for cars 44 feet long: 
On hogs in double-deck cars.............. 612.5 pounds 
On hogs in single-deck cars............. 475 pounds 


This report also covers No. 12945, in 
the Matter of Minimum Carload Weight on 
Shipments of Hogs within the State of 
Iowa. That was a thirteenth section pro- 
ceeding instituted by the Commission on 
application of carriers objecting to the 
lower minima established by the Iowa 
commission in 1912, the railroads asserting 
those minima constituted a discrimination 
against interstate commerce. The Com- 
mission, however, did not come to a con- 
clusion on the question so raised. On the 
contrary it reserved it for further con- 
sideration. It did not say why it had made 
the reservation. An explanation, however, 
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may be found in the fact that a committee 
representing the commissions of the states 
involved in the two proceedings sat with 
the federal commission. The Commission 
said the members of that committee sat 
with it, participated in its conferences and 
authorized the statement that they con- 
curred in the findings. 


Unreasonable Packing Product Rates.— 
No. 12068'. Wilson & Company, Inc., of 
Oklahoma, et al., v. Director General, as 
agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Company, et al. Rates on fresh meats 
ana packinghouse products, in straight and 
mixed carloads, and on live hogs, in car- 
loads, in single-deck and double-deck cars, 
from Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., and 
other points taking the same rates or rates 
basing thereon, to destinations in Okla- 
homa and Texas found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 

Southern Lard Substitute Rates.—No. 
14396. Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Com- 
pany v. St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company et al. Rate charged on lard sub- 
stitute and salad and cooking oils, in car- 
loads, from Sherman, Tex., to Shreveport, 
La., found to have been unreasonable. Re 
paration awarded. 

Southern Hog Rates Cut.—No. 11947. 
Armour & Company v. Central of Georgia 
Railway Company, Director General, as 
agent, et al. Rates on hogs, in carloads, 
from points in Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Kentucky 
to Fort Worth, Tex., found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates prescribed and repara- 
tion awarded. 

Southwestern Hog Rates Cut. — No. 
12598. Wilson & Company, Inc., of Okla- 
homa, v. Director General, as agent, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, 
et al. Rates on hogs, in single-deck car- 
loads, from Nashville, Tenn., to Oklahoma 


City, Okla., found unreasonable. Reason- 
able rate prescribed and_ reparation 
awarded. 


Suspends Rates on Cheese.—By an 
order in I. and S. No. 1874, the Commission 
has suspended from Aug. 1 until Nov. 29, 
1923, the operation of’ schedules contained 
in Supplement No. 6 to Agent E. B. Boyd’s 
tariff, I. C. C. No. A-1251. The suspended 
schedules propose to cancel the specific 
commodity rates on cheese, both carload 
and less than carloads, from certain points 
in Wisconsin, except Manitowoc, Wis., and 
related points, to the Ohio River crossings. 
on traffic destined to southeastern and 
Carolina territories, and apply in lieu 
thereof the classification basis of third 
class carloads and second class less than 
carloads. From Manitowoc, Wis., and re- 
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lated points, it is proposed to increase 


~ the commodity rates to the basis of the 


proportional class rates to the Ohio River 
crossings. The proposed changes result in 
substantiul increases in practically all in- 
stances. 

— 


TRADE GLEANINGS. 


The new abattoir at Brownsville, Tex., 
is now in operation. 

The Eastern Cotton Oil Co., Hertford, 
N. C., has increased its capital from $500,- 
000 to $750,000. 

Sam Boone is building a modern slaugh- 
ter house at Valdosta, Ga. 

The Spaeth Packing Co., Hartford, Wis., 
recently suffered a fire loss of $30,000. 

It is reported that Williamson, N. C., 
will soon have a meat curing and storage 
plant. 

The capital stock of the Standard Casing 
Co., Chicago, Ill., has been increased from 
$110,000 to $330,000. 

Plans are under discussion for the estab- 
lishment of a co-operative meat packing 
plant at Red Bluff, Cal. 

The Industrial Cotton Oil Co. has been 
incorporated at Waco, Tex., with a cap- 
ital stock of $150,000, by W. D. Kyser and 
J. M. Ford. 

The Houma Packing, Houma, La., has 
been ineorporated with a capital stock 
of $15,000 by Lee P. Lottinger, Theo. En- 
geran, and Linest Picou. 

Consolidation has been announced of 
the Day & Rothrock Co., Rothrock Land 
and Live Stock Co., and the B. & O. Sheep 
Co., Spokane, Wash., with a capitalization 
of $750,000. 

The Midwest Casing and Supply Co., 163 
W. Austin avenue, Chicago, Ill., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,- 
000, by Robert N. Fouse, Max Arnstein 
and Bessie Kelly. 

The Butchers’ Packing Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has changed its name to the Chicago Pow- 
er & Refrigerating Co. The capital stock 
of the company has been increased from 
$300,000 to $560,000. 

The meat packing plant of Worm & Co., 
Ray and Morris streets, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been purchased by James P. Goodrich, 
president of the National City Bank. The 
plant will be operated soon under the 
name of the Bell Packing Co. 

Four Louisiana mills have been united 
in the new Caddo-De Sot Cotton Oil Co. 
of Shreveport, La., with a capital stock of 
$400,000. The properties merged are the 
mills of the Henderson Cotton Oil Co., 
Shreveport; the Caddo Cotton Oil Co., 
Shreveport; the De Sot Cotton Oil Co., 
Mansfield, and the Homer Cotton Oil Co., 
Homer. 












There Is Money in Tankwater 


Save it by boiling down in a Swenson Evaporator. 
tilizer recovered will pay for the machinery required during the first 
year and after that net big profits on every tank discharged. 


A simple process—boils with exhaust steam. Repairs practically 


negligible. Better investigate. 


ESTIMATES ON REQUEST. 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR CO. 


(Subsidiary of Whiting Corporation) 
Harvey, Ill. (Chicago Suburb) 


Main Office and Works: 


The fer- 


SWENSON 


EVAPORATORS = an) capacity forany liquor 
Pulp Mill Machinery ~ Continuous Crystallizers 
Beet Sugar Equipment~-Chemical Machinery 
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Personality in the Presidency 

When President Harding died the Ameri- 
can people realized two facts that they 
had not been brought face to face with 
before. They realized that over two years 
ago without knowing it they had elected 
to the position of chief executive of the 
nation a man who by his gracious person- 
ality alone dignified the great office he 
held. They also realized the great con- 
structive results that had been accom- 
plished by the administration during the 
short period it had been in power. 

Warren G. Harding came to the presi- 
dency at the most difficult moment in the 
history of the republic since the Civil War. 
He had not been known nationally before 
that time. And many people did not re- 
alize his gift for cooperating with others 
and his ability to delegate responsi- 
bility in such a ‘way that the man most 
familiar with the problem was given a free 
hand to work out a solution. 

His influence was of significance for 
American business. He typified the sane 
element in this country and believed in 
enabling the individual to work out his 
living without too much interference by 
government. 

The two achievements for which his ad- 
ministration will in all probability be best 
known are both of them examples, on the 
one hand, of his friendly personality show- 
ing a fine sense of honor and conscientious- 
ness, and on the other hand his construc- 
tive grasp of the needs of public business. 

The Disarmament Conference was a 
great event which resulted in naval arma- 
ment limitation and the four-power Pacific 
pact. No greater evidence of cordiality 
and friendship could be shown by any 
statesman than President Harding. The 
inauguration of a budget system for the 
regulation of government business was a 
courageous and commonsense step which 
the country sadly needed. Its benefits will 
long continue. 

If there were no other reason the Unit- 
ed States will mourn the passing of a man 
who carried out these measures and cher- 
ish his memory as one to whom increasing 
respect is due as the years pass. 

——— 


Cutting Merchandising Wastes 

Wasteful practices in merchandising in 
the United States are very great in food 
as well as other fields. Such wastes should 


be eliminated as far as possible, and in 


order to aid in doing so much good work 
has been done by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce under the direction of Sec- 
retary Hoover. 

One significant feature of the work is 
the series of conferences recently started 
with representatives of retail organiza- 
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tions, including those in the food field. All 
were of the opinion that profit would re- 
sult from a study of the processes and 
costs of distribution of specific commodi- 
ties from the point of view of the ulti- 
mate consumer. After studying retailing 
similar studies will be made of wholesal- 
ing and manufacturing. 

The first conference has resulted in 
agreement regarding the fundamentals of 
retailing. It was discovered by the rep- 
resentatives of the various fields that the 
basic principles of retailing are identical 
in the different lines. The functions of 
the retailer are likewise the same through- 
out. This serves as a good starting point. 


The next step in the work, which will 
call for wide co-operation, is to be under- 
taken by committees already appointed. 
Their work is to standardize question- 
naires adaptable to each of the industries 
in order to reflect similar facts from each 
industry. A wise move at the beginning 
is to investigate existing sources of re- 
search and statistical information and 


‘ avoid duplication of work in that way. 


The Department and Secretary Hoover 
have done a great service in making a 
start on such a constructive bit of work 
for the country and its business. They 
deserve the best co-operation all can give. 


go— 





Hide Prices a Barometer 

Careful study of business conditions 
through intelligent handling of statistics 
will enable business men to avoid much 
grief. For example, the statement has re- 
cently been made by the Harvard 
Economic Service that the movement of 
hide prices has for many years preceded 
the movements of general prices. This 
should be a guide for a large field allied 
to the packing industry, and one in which 
it is vitally interested. 

Hide prices are a barometer which in- 
dicate general business conditions. Hide 
price changes preceded the up-and-down 
trend of business by four or five months. 

Following this indication among others 
there have been, in recent years, several 
examples of concerns which have _ in- 
creased from small businesses to large 
corporations by acting systematically on 
scientifically-gathered facts of business 
conditions. Such a course avoids the ups 
and downs that assail some businesses. 

When the slump is “in the offing’ those 
who follow this rule make increased ef- 
fort to get business, and do not curtail 
advertising and other sales efforts. As 
one writer recently put it, “Like a sailor 
in a calm, instead of trimming sail he set 
all available canvass to catch the least 
puff.” That’s common sense. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and matter on these pages may not be reprinted except py permissicn.) 


Yields in Cutting Beef 


The following inquiry is from a retail 
butcher in New York state: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Kindly quote the percentage of different 
cuts of meat to top steer and also light 
cows. 

Beef cutting yields differ according to 
quality of carcass and custom of trade. 
Cutting tests vary, but the following are 
standard yields. 

Yields in cutting a steer carcass, first 
Chicago style and second New York style, 
are as follows: 

STEER CUTS (CHICAGO). 


SE A, oe wicca oe 28.00% 
EI fk eS 5 oo ce 23.00% 
ae 8.00% 
2 ee NS 2.00% 
Flank steaks ......... 50% 
TS a .25% 
Ribs ES éeMeSeckeanee 10.00% 
J SRST aee ST ae. 15.00% 
Li ae eee 3.00% 
La LOSE ee 50% 
rr. 4.00% 
1 ee ee Vee 5.00% 
en a .15% 





100.00% 
STEER CUTS (NEW YORK). 





RR dey Cherte Bk La 9.55% 
1 CR aerials, 15.74% 
J ee Geeeeene: 5.55% 
|| ee ee 3.62% 
OO | EE eee nee 8.61% 
SS ee 23.27% 
New York chucks..... 33.66% 

100.00% 


Yields in cutting a light cow are as 
follows: 


LIGHT COW (CANNER) CUTS. 


Sirloin butts .........3.908% 
A eee eee 4.204% 
Tenderloins ......... 2.552% 
Boneless chucks ..... 13.813% 
BE. Gta ce iccwswe 2.552% 
SRR ee eas ht Le 12.162% 
NE ken ae 7.957% 
Outsides ............ 5.555% 
EN oe hee 5.555% 
i ees. 5.105% 
Rump butts ......... 2.402% 
Flank steak ......... 600% 
Tenderloin .......... 450% 
Front shanks ........ 7.207% 
Hind shanks ........ 4.650% 
RI cn so saws 6.906% 
Trimmings .......... 8.108% 
COS ae 1.200% 
SNE lr oe 600% 
Tankage and marrow. .4.519% 

100.00% 

It is suggested that the inquirer will 





Profits from Casings 


result from the efficient 
and economic operation 
in production and sales. 


My Sales and Service 


combination fulfill these needs. 
Write for details. 


ROY L. NEELY 


Broker of Casings Exclusively 
602 Webster Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Cable address “‘“ROLESNELY”’ 











find in “The Packers Encyclopedia” some 
valuable information on this subject, in 
addition to many other subjects of im- 
portance to him. 


o——_ 





Pickle for Sausage Meat 

If you make your own pickle for curing 
Sausage meats, particularly frankforts and 
bologna, the right formula is important. 
A pickle curing formula is not the proper 
thing for these meats. 

A sausage-maker in the South writes as 
follows: | 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We wish to make our own pickle for 
pickling frankfurters and bologna meat. 
Will you be so kind as to send us a 


formula using either saltpetre or nitrate 
of soda? 


Here is a curing formula for frank- 
furters and bologna meat:: 

For 180 lbs. of meat use— 

5 Ibs. salt, 

1 lb. sugar, 

6 oz. nitrate of soda or saltpetre, 

1 gal. No. 2 ham pickle (50 degree 
strength). 

Beef and pork 
cured separately. 

Grind the meat through the 1-inch plate 
of hasher, then weigh off 180 lbs. of meat 
and put in mixing machine, adding the dry 
cure ingredients as specified (with the ex- 
ception of the No. 2 ham pickle) and mix 
for about three minutes. 

Then put meat in barrel and pour the 
1 gal. of No. 2 ham pickle over it. Do 
not pack the meat any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Cure in open barrels at a temperature 
of 36° to 40° for five to seven days. 

If, for any reason, the meat is not used 
within the specified time, it is advisable 
to put a tight head in the barrel to check 
the cure, as the meat after reaching cured 
age has a natural tendency to deteriorate. 

A pickle curing formula is not at all 
suitable for curing of frankfurter and bo- 
logna meats. To obtain the very best re- 
sults something like the formula given 
here is what should be used. 


trimmings are to be 


0. 


What is the best method of han- 
dling hides, and why? Ask THE 
BLUE BOOK, the “Packer’s En- 


cyclopedia.” 








CAREFUL BUYERS 


Bone Sour in Hams 

Here is that old bugaboo of the curer— 
bone sour—cropping up again. Packers 
claim it is a thing of the past, but it still 
seems to bother a lot of people. 

A Western packer who faithfully reads 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and has 
been much interested in our articles on 
ham curing, writes as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are experiencing some trouble at 
our plant with our hams, which we cannot 
account for. 

The marrow in the aitch-bone or lock- 
bone is sour, but the meat otherwise is in 
good condition. Hams must be boned; if 
smoked this damage is particularly evi- 
dent and is causing us trouble. 

Can you tell us the cause of this? We 
would very much appreciate any informa- 
tion on this subject that you would be kind 
enough to give us. 

We note that the marrow in the aitch 
bone or lock bone is sour, but the meat 
otherwise is in good condition. 

The following suggestions are offered by 
a well-known superintendent to remedy 
this trouble: 


To Prevent Bone Sour. 

1. Sce that the hogs are opened and en- 
trails removed as soon as possible after they 
come out of the scalding tub. 

2. Avoid shoving hogs together on killing 
floor, or in the hog chill rooms, and pay par- 
ticular attention to the temperatures in the 
hog chill room. See that the hogs are prop- 
erly chilled. 

3. Pay particular attention to the pumping 
of the hams when they are put down, and be 
sure to give one (1) stitch and two (2) 
strokes under the aitch bone, needle entering 
the ham from the butt end and going up under 
the aitch bone. Turn needle toward aitch 
bone and not away from it, so that the ham 
will be sure to get the pickle under the aitch 
bone. 

It is believed by this superintendent 
that if these suggestions are carried out 
the inquirer will have no further diffi- 
culty in this direction, as sour aitch bones, 
he says, are practically a thing of the 
past in packinghouse circles. 

[EDITOR’S NOTE.—On the general subject 
of sour hams—which still troubies many pack- 
ers. including the biggest—THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER will shortly publish an ar- 
ticle describing the method of a_ superin- 
tendent who kills thousands of hogs every 


week. and who HAS NOT HAD A SOUR 
HAM IN HIS PLANT IN FIVE YEARS.] 


—‘You Get What You Give’— 


They are the people to whom we like to sell 


flour. 


show them. as 
It is a matter of satisfaction that more and 
more of these buyers are using Booster Cereal 


Flour. 
Results count. 
positive guarantee at our risk. 


They want to “know” and we can usually 


Place your next order on a 


ANDREWS MILLING COMPANY 


Millers of Special Flour 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Mill—38th and Wall St. 
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Trouble with Meat Loaf 


This is the meat-loaf season, and also 
the hot-weather season. Consequently 
there is more or less trouble with product. 

The following inquiry is from a Western 
packer: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been having some trouble with 
our meat loaf; that is, in securing a 
good hard brown crust which will not 
mould when the meat loaf is placed in the 
cooler for a number of days. 


We want a good formula for meat loaf 
and the instructions in regard to cooking, 
ete., that will procure this brown crust 
which will not mould with the change in 
temperature. 

In last week’s issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, on this page, was printed 
a formula and full operating directions for 
making a good commercial variety of 
meat loaf. This inquirer and others are 
advised to refer to it. 

The trouble in this case—as in so many 
others—appears not to be with the formu- 
la. but with the way the product is handled. 
This packer says he has trouble in secur- 
ing a good hard brown crust which will 
not mould when the meat loaf is placed 
in the cooler for a number of days. 

We cannot understand why the meat 
loaf is held in the cooler for a number of 
days. 

Must Avoid Temperature Changes. 


Meat loaf is an article that must be sold 
strictly fresh, and it is advisable NOT to 
subject this product to any change in tem- 
perature, if possible. 

The most satisfactory way to handle 
meat loaf is to allow the product to remain 
in natural temperatures. Do not remove 
it to the cooler after product is baked, but 
allow it to remain in natural tempera- 
tures in the baking room, and hold in 
cooler only long enough to prepare for 
shipment—that is, to wrap and pack. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
this inquirer has a stationary or a rotary 
bake oven. 

[EDITOR’S NOTE.—If other sausage-mak- 
ers or packers have had trouble with meat 
loaf, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER will 
be glad to hear from them.] 

—‘You Get What You Give’— 
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The Observer 


This corner of the ‘‘Practical Points for 
the Trade’ page belongs to THE MAN 
WHO SEES THINGS. 

Here each week or so he will tell about 
something he has seen that is worth 
while describing for the benefit of others. 

Or it may be something he has done 
himself that he thinks somebody else 
would like to know about. 

Perhaps it is a ‘“‘Don’t,’’ something he 
thinks has been done wrong and should 
be avoided by others. 

Watch this corner! 











What I Saw in Smokehouse 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

In previous issues I told of wrong things 
I saw done in ham cooking and in making 
sausage. After I left the sausage room I 
went through the smoked meat depart- 
ment. 

There was also a lack of supervision in 
the smoke house and cook room. The 
result was that every day a large quantity 
of the product was blistered as a result of 
high temperature in the smoke house and 
in the cook tank. This means a_ sub- 
stantial decrease in the yield and a very 
unsatisfactory product, of course. 

Why Bellies Were Soft.—The smoked 
meat department had processed some D., 
S. bellies. The instructions for handling 
specified a 20-minute soak at a tempera- 
ture of 70°. After soaking they were to 
WASH ONLY in warm water at a tem- 
perature of 110°. 

The help in the soaking room were con- 
fused on the instructions and had used 
the 110° temperature, as specified for 
washing, to soak the bellies in. 

The result was that bellies came out of 
the smoke house very soft and did not 
show any firmness. 


Why Color Was Not Bright.—Further- 
more, the skin side of the bellies and hams 
had not been scraped with a bell hog 
scraper after soaking and washing. When 
handled in this manner the brand would 
not show neatiy, and the product was not 
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as bright in color as it should be on com- 
ing out of the smokehouse. 

The advantage of using the bell hog 
scraper is that it gives a dry surface for 
branding and removes scurf and moisture 
from the pores of the skin, which gives 
the product a brighter color when smoked. 

[Next time ‘‘The Observer’’ will tell of some 
wrong things he saw done in handling casings. 
Casings cost money, and these mistakes were 
expensive. ] 

—‘You Get What You Give’’— 


——_<~—__ 


Points on Ham Boiling 

A Texas superintendent makes these 
points out of his experience: 

Do not bone boiling hams before curing. 
Loss of meat juices hurts binding quality 
in ham. 

Watch the ham boner to see that he 
does not make large cuts inside the ham. 

Grade the hams after boning so they 
will fit the retainers. A ham pressed in 
the wrong size retainer will not close up in 
the center. 

Turn out a well-cooked ham with a mini- 
mum shrinkage. He cooks 40 minutes to 
average weight ham, at 155 deg., and gets 
an average cooking shrinkage of 14 per 
cent. 

What do you get? 


—-— 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE SITUATION. 


Editor's Note—This statement is prepared weekly 
by the Institute of American Meat Packers from in- 
formation obtained from The Merchants Loan & Trust 
Company, Chicago, 






‘lonetary Par value in Value - 
Country. tnit. U.S. ey. Aug. 9. 
Austria—Krone ..........eeeeees -0000145 
Belgium—Franec .........-++-+6- -0488 
Czecho-Slovakia—Krone ........- .0294 
Denmark—Krone ..........-++++ .1834 


Finland—Finmark .............. 
France—Franc .......ceccesseces 
Germany—Mark .......--..++++5 
Great Britain—Pound .......... 





Greece—Drachma ..........+..+5 .0192 
Italy —Lira 2.2... .ccec ccc e rescues 0430 
JFAPAN— VON oe bic cecvccevsecses .495 
Jugo-Slavia—Dinar ...........-. * .0108 
Netherlands—Florin ...........- 402 .3948 
Norway—Krone ........c.ccewese .268 -1620 _ 
Poland—Polish mark...........- * -000005 
Roumania—Leu ..... eee cee cees 193 -50 
Russia—Rouble .......6--eseeees “tan sone he 
Servia—Dinar ...........seeeeee ree e 
Spain—Peseta ......ccccccseeess .1938 -1390 
Geb REOHA oc. ewan ccessins .268 -2660 
Switzerland—Franc ..........--. .1938 -1830 
Turkey—Turkish pound........-. G4, _ cxnqunae 
*No par of exchange has been determined upon and 
will probably not be fixed until after the Allies have 
decided upon all of the requirements from those 


countries. 





Accurate 


On Ham Boilers 
ot Sausage Kettles 
Hog Scalders 


o 


Use Calo Dials 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off.) 


To Tell Temperatures 


On Smoke Houses 
Cold Rooms 
Pickle Vats 
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Use Rigid Stem 
CALO DIALS 


For Clamping 
To Tank Sides 


Send For 
Catalogue and 
Bulletin M. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 







Use Flexible Stem 
CALO DIALS 


For Mounting 
on the Wall 
Near Tank 
Sides. 
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CALODIAL, Inc. 
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Hog Prices and Receipts 
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This chart is one in a series of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER Market Chart Service. It is especially 
interesting because it shows that in July hog receipts have continued upward and that the average price of hogs 
was also greater than for June. 


Price of Carcass Beef and Receipts and Price of Cattle 


MONTHLY . 1913 TO DATE 
$ The National Provisioner Chart Service 


24, COPYRIGNnT 19235 BY THE Foop TRADE Pus. 


22.00 
3 GOOD NATIVE STEER 
20.00 Congnae peer 


NATIVE BEEF 


CATTLE 
CHICAGO 


OF CATTLE SEVEN PAL MARKETS 


I9l4 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 19235 








This chart shows that both cattle receipts and beef prices in July made new high levels. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 


pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Market Firm—Hog Movement Moderate— 
Stocks Show Moderate Gains—Exports 
Fair—Trade More Liberal. 

The action of the product market nas 
been somewhat more reassuring to hold- 
ers, although the actual gains have not 
been very great up to the present time. 
At the low point lard was down to 10.40 
for September and has recovered about 
Ribs were down to $7.90, and have 
recovered nearly %c. Hogs in the past 
month were down to 6.70, recovering to 
7.25, and have been a little under the high 
point the past few days. 

Tnere is considerable interest in the 
market, and a little disposition has devel- 
oped as to whether the market has really 
turned, or whether the improvement 
is a false start, and lower prices may b2 
seen later in the fall as the hog movement 
begins to materialize in volume for the 
fall movement. 

Market Is Marking Time. 

The situation is a little mixed at present. 
There is some evidence of a change of 
tone but nothing to indicate that there is 
as yet a permanent change in the situa- 
tion. The market is marking time in a 
way, trying to show its ability to hold the 
recent gain and absorb the hog movement 
at the level of prices for distribution. 

This seems to be fairly well shown in 
the recent statement of product stocks. 
The statement of all product stocks at the 
six leading markets showed a decrease in 
meats of 17,000,000 Ibs., compared with 
July, and an increase of only 68,000,000 
lbs., compared with last year at the same 
time. The total supply on hand was 
roughly the equivalent of about 2,250,000 
hogs, and the increase compared with last 
year was the equivalent of barely 500,000 
hogs. 

Lard Stocks Equal Last Year. 


In regard to the lard situation, the total 
stock while showing an increase cof 12,000,- 
000 lbs. compared with last month, showed 
practically no change from a year ago. 
When the immense packing of the past 
year is taken into consideration this show- 
ing is rather a remarkable one in indi- 
cating the ability of the country to absorb 
the products. Of course there is a fair 
export movement which helps, but with 
an ordinary supply of hogs the past year 


loc, 


the situation would have undoubtedly 
shown a serious one as to supply, with 
prices possibly going to a figure which 


would have diminished the distribution and 
thrown the food demand on to other com- 
modities. 

Comparative Product Stocks. 


The comparative stocks at the six prin- 
cipal points follow: 











Aug. 1 

1923. 
Mess pork, bbls.... 1,459 
Other pork, bbls.... 40,572 
r. @. dond, The...... 74,277,462 0: 
Other lard, Ibs..... 24,116,705 14,827,980 
Ss. P. hams, Ibs..... 78,066,078 71,983,003 
P. sk'd hams,Ibs. 54,230,220 38,117,011 
P. picnics, Ibs... 31,122,790 21,182,319 
P. bellies, Ibs... 45,086,788 33,259,165 
I’. shoulders, Ibs. 071 


636,124 
3,007 


S. sheulders, Ibs. 
R, sites, Ibs:... 
. sh. rib sides,lbs. 
Sh. clear sides, Ibs. 9% 7 
Ex. sh. ¢l. sides,Ibs. 1,815.40 
). S. bellies, Ibs.. 72,894.514 
Short fat backs, Ibs. 10,462,296 10,808,919 
Other meats, Ibs... 32,801,790 32,009,478 
Total meats, Tbs... .338,495,201 355,162,405 





LANRILLALL 





Ga 6 
€8,218.991 


Export Movement Still Good. 


The export movement is keeping up re- 
markably well, considering the financial 
conditions on the continent and the strike 
conditions in the United Kingdom. Ex- 
ports of lard the past week were 11,000,000 
Ibs., against 21,600,000 lbs. last year, and 
meats 21,800,000 lbs., against 16,700,000 
lbs. a year ago. 

The condition of the German exchange 
would seem to be such as to preclude any 
movement at all. With 1,000,000 marks 
for 28c it would seem to be an utter im- 
possibility to ship any product to Ger- 
many. Somehow enough dollars are being 
obtained to pay for a moderate supply of 
foodstuffs, but there is every indication 
that the demand is restricted to the least 
possible amount and that there is probably 
underfeeding of a good portion of the city 
population. 


Federal Inspected Slaughters. 


The government statistics of the slaugh- 
ter under Federal inspection of different 
animals the past year indicates to what 
extent there has been an increase in the 
available supply of meat products this 
year. 
and for twelve months ended with 
follow: 


The comparative figures for June 
June 


1923. 
4.302.553 





Hogs—June 
12 months 
Cattle—June 
12 months 
Calves—June 
12 months 
Sheep—June 
12 months 


edith aca Sane wsls 48)600.069 





11,968,454 


The increase in the packing of hogs, or 
slaughter of hogs, was equivalent at the 
average weight to about 1,600,000,000 Ibs. 
compared with last year, while the _ in- 
crease in cattle was equal to about 600,- 
000,000 lbs. The inerease in calves was 
about offset by the decrease in sheep. 
This gain in product stocks for twelve 
months of roughly 2,200,000,000 Ibs. large- 
ly disappeared in the domestic trade. 
There was a small increase in exports. 








Short Form Hog Test 


Knowing what your hogs cost 
you alive, are you able to tell 
each day your cutting profit or 
loss per hog or per cwt.? 

In a recent issue THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER 
printed a “short form hog test,” 
giving the percentage yields of 
all cuts and offal for 200 lb., 
250 Ib. and 300 lb. hogs, with 
computations for losses, credits 
and expenses, so that the net 
profit or loss per hog or per cwt. 
might be figured almost at a 
glance. 

This test, in table form, has 
been reprinted on heavier pa- 
per, and is available to subscrib- 
ers upon application to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, II. 
Copies will be supplied only as 
long as they last. 











but this increase was only a fraction of 
the total increase in supplies. 


Immense Meat Consumption. 


The figures seem to indicate that with 
employment conditions such as they are 
in this country, it is pretty difficult to get 
a supply that will make for complete sat- 
uration and that the price has a material 
influence in the distribution. In view of 
ihe immense increase in the meat product 
consumption in this country the past year, 
the recent Government crop report on 
grains 4nd principal vegetables showing a 
decrease of the eauivalent of about 169,- 
000,000 to 175,000,000 bu. has an impor- 
tant bearing. With the same food con- 
sumption in the country as last year, there 
must be either a material increase in meat 
consumption or a serious diminishing of 


the surplus grain supply available for 
Europe. 
PORK.—The market has been steady 


and quiet. A small jobbing trade has de- 
veloped from day to day, but the condi- 
tions in the market have not been con- 
ducive to any volume of business. At 
New York, mess pork is quoted at $24.50 
@ 25.00, pork clear $22@25.50. At Chicago 
mess is quoted at about $22. 
BEEF.—Business tie past week has 
been pretty quiet but the prices have been 
very steady. Only moderate shipments 
have been made to the usual markets. At 
New York, mess is quoted at $15, packet 
$13.50@14, family $16@16.50 and extra 
India $28. At Chicago beef hams are $49 


@50. Plate beef $15.50@16, and extra 
plate $16.50@17. 
LARD.—The market has been firmer 


with a somewhat better demand and lard 
products are firmly held. Jobbing interest 
is rather quiet, and not a great deal of 
fresh export business is reported. The 
fact that lard continues to go out in round 
lots nearly every day shows that the ques- 
tion of exchange can be overcome if neces- 
sary. At New York, city lard is quoted at 
10.65, middle western 11.10@11.20, and 
prime western 11.25@11.35. At Chicago, 
loose lard was quoted at about 1c under 
September, and regular at about 10%%c. 








SEE PAGE 41 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








BRITISH EAT MUCH MORE BACON. 
(Staff Correspondence of The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, England, July 28, 1923.—Total 
British consumption of bacon in the first 
six months of 1923 has increased nearly 
1,000,000 hundredweight, compared with 
the last two years. But et the same time 
that there has been this increase in con- 
sumption, it has not been due only to 
lower cost. The quality of bacon has been 
better than ever before. Low prices, un- 
less coupled with high quality, have lost 
the attraction they once had. Not only 
is there increased consumption, but it is 
always showing the largest 
the ketter qualities. 


increase in 


e2 
~o—_-—_ 





NEW YORK LARD EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York from 
August 1 to August 7, 1923, according to 


unofficial reports, were 5,147,178 lbs.; tal- 
low. 264,000 lbs.; greases, 490,800 Ibs., and 


14,600 lbs. 


etearine, 
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Have You 
Stopped This 


Loss In Ham 
Cooking? 


You know that you lose 
money in cooking hams 
when the water is too 
hot; and you know that 
water in the cooking vats 
does get too hot when 
the temperature is regu- 
lated by hand. 


Then why try to con- 
trol the temperature by 
hand when a Powers Reg- 
ulator can easily and 
surely maintain the uni- 
form temperature so es- 
sential to proper ham 
cooking. It will stop 
those losses from shrink- 
age and varying quality. 
It will save man-hours; 


it will save meat; it will 
save fuel. It will do what 
man-control cannot do, 


and it will do it all the time. 


Powers Regulators are 
easily installed and simple 
in operation. They insure 
uniform temperature with- 
out attention. They protect 
the quality of your hams and 
conserve the time and labor 
of your employees. 


Write for particulars about 
our 30-Day Free Test Offer. 








Adjustment > The Powers 


Regulator 
No. 16 


Steam 

Valve> 

This regulat- 

or is especially 

adapted for use 

in ham  cook- 

ers, vats, and 

open tanks. It 

is quickly and 

asily installed 

Thermostatic As 

Motor > 


and operated. 








(2725 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK And 28 Other Offices 
BOSTON Your telephone directory will tell 
TORONTO yeu if our office is in your city 


(2299) 
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CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. Fr 


Lard produced, consumed and stocks .on 
hand, including both domestic consump- 
tion and exports for the first six months 
of 1923, with comparisons for the same 
months of 1922 are reported as follows: 


















(A) (1) PRODUCED. 
192 1922. 
Pounds, Pounds. 
ET Ee Pee eee RS ee 1 266, 799 145,409,330 
DEED. biisksnvexdsentacses 1 7,000 129,177,087 
OR fs ak os Maks So's sda oR 17: 1,000 128,885,910 
BOER nasa ae ke oa ss 179,292,000 116,073,895 
SA Sash tn kancKes tek eek 155,449,000 130,765,619 
bas dae Gals eens owe see 171, 41% 3,000 152,1927593 
DO, Ginnccscseuckencceae 1,019,5 ) 802,504,434 
, CONSUMED. 
—(B) (2) Exports— 
19 1922. 
Pounds, Pounds. 
OLE EOE PO 74,473,491 
+ ea Se evenowe 78,090,853 


65,633, 191 
< ,729,4 





Not av ailable 58, 957, “ass 




















Total -Not available 872,877,055 
—(C) Domestic— 
1922. 
Pounds 
RS ASR egie Agee ype 57,275 
ee ry er 50, 990, 
0. Se ea »019,235 
SESS tae 62. 320,408 
ROSE ES Pe Pree 0 51, oa 099 
BE Chee Sake sb cekan ob eneh oe Not av nilable 
SE nah 65O 00 6 Sa soe we CR Not av ailable 
-——To 
1923. , 
Pounds. Pounds. 
EE ak eae t es be 3 ye 32. -:131,748,949 
PE sacks sca nse eeeace : 129,081,491 
March 104,152,426 
April 106,049,896 
St <koe5i sa Gaws eae 103,022,694 
Bee Skane a4 ieee es 121,736,414 
Total 944,( 6: 2 695,791, 870 
(D) STOCKS HELD E ND OF MON TH. 
923 1922. 
Pounds. 
On hand beginning of year.. F 713 47,541,270 
January Re rey oe ee 56,265,680 61,201,681 
oC ccknues susan seek 59, oy 000 61,297,247 
3 86,030,731 


96,054,730 








123,799,655 
3,000 154,253,834 
(A) Includes entire production, both neutral and 


other edible by Federal inspected plants and also pro- 
duction, both neutral and other edible, by plants not 
federally inspected, except a few small ones, but does 
not include production on the farms. 

(B) Includes both neutral and other edible 

(C) Apparent consumption. 

(4) Includes stocks held in cold storage 
packing house plants only. 


lard. 


plants and 


(1) Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Dept. 
of Agriculture. , i a 
(2) Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce, Dept. of Commerce. 
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STOP SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 
(Staff Correspondence of The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, England, July 28, 1923.— 
Danish shippers of pork products have re- 
cently stopped publishing the weekly hog 
slaughters. The reason assigned by some 
is that the Danish producers do not want 
the movements of Danish bacon known. 
However, the imports into England of 
Danish bacon are known. When the 
slaughters are small the market is usually 
in favor of the seller. The English trade 

looks upon this as a backward step. 


K2 
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EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 


Exports of provisions from the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports for the week ending Aug. 4, 1923, with com- 
parisons: 

































PORK, BBLS. 
Week Week From Nov. 1, 
ended Aug. ended Aug. 1922, to Aug. 
4, 1923. 5, 1922. 4, 1923. 
United Kingdom....  ....... 275 4,600 
Continent ..... 400 1,745 20,024 
eee BONO ksss | cee asleutes 390 
West Indies... Se ee ee 15,666 
Boe BONING scce. - Stns 70 
ee EMD aes) J Gakecss  -sowawaws 290 
RMU: See coee ko 400 2,020 41,840 
BACON AND HAMS, LBS. 
United Kingdom....12,958,000 7,849,000 425,988,404 
OS 3,606,000 5,318,000 179, 945, 850 
So. and Cent. Amer. ....... 31% 
West Indies........ 92,000 
B. N. A. Colonies.. ....... 
Other novmtries.....0 0 occ. 
MEL. Geisweuhcan 16,616,000 13,167,000 611,039, 654 
LARD, LPS. 
United Kingdom.... 4,906,425 2,626,388 213 816, 975 
Continent ......... 3,181,095 10,23 870 2 
So. and Cent. Amer. OS JA eS 
West Indies eepeee © Séaéweue 
ey es A cekat | sus edan 
Other countries..... 8,648 
BNO: es dinninne vo 8,309,168 12,879 
RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK'S EXPOR 
Pork, Pacon and 
From— Ibs. hams, Ibs. 
| ae ere 400 9 4,125, 
a = 5 
PY MOUEEDD hiss vne-0 << 
OS eee eee 
LT 2025665 46 ive sank 607, 000 65,000 
Total. week..... — 400 18, 616, 000 8, 309, 168 
Previous week............1,044 16,955,100 
Two weeks ago.......... 110 9,966,000 
Same week year ago.....2,020 13,167,000 





Comparative in ae, 






summary of ag ite exports, 
} > 









from Noy. 1, 1922, to Aug. 

1922-1923. 922. Increase. 
LL ERE ry ray 8,268,000 4,769,000 8,599,000 
Bacon and hams. .611,039,654 394,402,717 216,936,937 
OS eee 676,993,253 460,272,116 215,721,137 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 

4 Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday, August 

), 1923. as follows: 

resh Beef— 

“ STEERS: CHICAGO. —- NEW YORK. PHILA 
OS ee eee rr rs ere $17.00@18.00 $.. ar 319.00@20.00 $19.00@20.00 
Cl” SEER err re eer COTE re 15.50@16.50 17.{ sar 18.00 17.00@18.50 17.00@18.00 
CN. on ph eh Meked bess ee enwiee 14.00@15.00 16.50@17.00 13.00@16.00 12.00@15.00 
Common Due ERk DES See Rh awe Onveee ee ea 12.00@13.00 12.90@16.90 9.00@12.50 8.00@ 10.00 

COWS: j aon ee 
ES ee ee ee ee ee Se 12.00@13.00 13.50@14.50 12.50@13.50 ee, Sere 
Se PA eee Pere erry ree 10.00@11.00 = 12.50@13.00 11.00@12.00 9.00@ 10.00 
Common 7.00@ 9.00 — 8.00@12.00 — 8.50@10.00 ~—-7.00@ 8.00 
3ULLS: 

oe 8 St ee ee es I RO page eee eee Se sessed ee 5g RMS ate eee, bee 
er ee See iso ae saain> 9.50@11.00 .....@..... 
Common EEE ate ule 7.75@ 8.25 ret Seen 8.50@ 9.00 8.004 sees 

— 

a EP ee TE Pe Tee 18.00@19.00 Pe, ee 20.00@ 21.00 kins As ee chee 
SN A kur ky, a cathe ee be 16.00@18.00 5 ia a a a tao 17.00@19.00 17.00@18.00 
EE SO Pee Pere Peet 14.00@15.00 9.5 50@ 10. 50 12.00@15.50 12.00@16.00 
1s A IR NGS as RR A ag BO a ESE &.00@12.00 8.50@ 9.50 8.00@ 11.00 8.00@11.00 

Fresh Lamb and Mutton— 

sAMBS: 

' Choice ped baka eS Asn iW 26.00@ 27.00 27.00@ 28.00 24.00@ 25.00 26.00@ 28.00 
SA er er errr te ers 24.00@25.00  25.00@26.00  22.00@24.00 25.00@ 26.00 
RE oe or a Og ae eka kcGn nan nen sa eee 22.00@23.00  24.00@25.00 19.00@22.00 23.00@25.00 
tics ce ckeh Songs areas Kee eee ee 16.00@20.00  =20.00@24.00  16.00@18.00 16.00@ 20.00 

rE NGS: 

a EN eee, 5 eee ee ee ae ee eee piece ee wku 20.00@ 22.00 
ETE SPOR eer ee eee eee rer Sree eee Sean Se | eee eer ee 
DR CL htacse entices shes Ons habe Ferrer oe Ne ey, aes Rae; eae 

MUTTON: 

CE ons ehkeas Wack WA ADR REN ATS OO 14.00@15.00 ee, hee 18.00@19.00 eee | ee 
Medium ........ 1? 00@13.00 a ae 15.00@17.00 Set A a 
ein se ncaeetaena was ohana ee 8.00@10.00 sa Rowe 13.00@15.00 § Sa kha 

Fresh Pork Cuts—.. 

JOIN 

“ Hae NE nk a bis cee oe oe 22.00@ 23.00 18.00@19.00 19.00@ 22.00 18.00@ 20.90 
epee CR ERIS |. 5s wig o's asia 5 49 oasa ees 20.00@21.00 17.50@18.50 18.00@22.00 17.00@19.00 
ON a ee ee ee ee 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 16.00@18.00 14.00@16.00 
ON ESS eer re re ek 13.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 15.00@17.00 12.50@14.00 
Co SEP ee pr er 11.00@13.00 10.00@11.00 13.00@15.00  11.00@12.00 

SHOULDERS: 
cag EN a ee 9.50@10.00  .....@..... 10.00@12.00 — 10.00@11.00 

PICNICS: 7 
ES Pe er ee 9.50@10.00 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 10.50@11.00 
SS NS ee eee in re ene eee 9.00@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 ee. Se 

BUTTS: 

SEMEN 5G a fs 3 oo 6 OS sw eee Ook 1150@I12Z50 —... 5 Do 00 08 12.00@13.00  12.00@13.00 





 *Veal prices include “hide on” at Chicago and 


New York. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW—The better tone which began 
to be in evidence last week in tallow was 
developed still further this week with an 
advance in prices and quite a good trade. 
Sales were reported of 100 drums City 
extra at 6%c delivered, also one tank and 
about 150 drums of outside extra at the 
same price. There were reports of city 
specials at 65c. The buying was almost 
entirely from the large city consumers. 
Export interest is at a standstill. At New 
York prices are quoted at 6%c for extra, 
6%e specials, and edible 74%@7%c. At 
Chicago the market was also firmer with 
edible at 73%,@8c; packers prime 6% @7c: 
No. 1, 64@6'c. 

STEARINE—Prices are firm, with offer- 
ings moderate. The better tone of lard, 
tallow and oil have been reflected to a 
moderate extent to the better tone in 
stearine, although business was quiet and 
without much feature. Oleo is quoted at 
10c at New York. At Chicago, the market 
is quoted 9@94c. 

OLEO OIL—Business has again been 
quiet but there is a firm tone to the mar- 
ket with not a great deal of stuff offering. 
and very little evidence of anything press- 
ing. At New York, extra oleo is quoted at 
113%¢ nominal; medium 10%c, and lower 
grades about 9%4c. At Chicago oleo oil 
extras are quoted 10%@l1I1c. 








SEE PAGE 41 FOR LATER MARKETS 








LARD OIL—There has been practically 
no change in the market this week. Prices 
are held steadily with the better tone in 
evidence in practicaly all competing oils. 
Prime lard at New York is quoted at 
144%4,c, extra strained winter New York 
12c, extra No. 1, 10%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Offerings continue 
moderate, with only a quiet interest. Buy- 
ers are acting very conservatively. Pure 
neatsfoot at New York is quoted at 134c; 
extra 10%c; No. 1, 10c, and cold pressed 
15e. 

GREASES—There is evidence of a little 
better tone in the grease market, partly 
influenced by the recent advance in tallow. 
There have been reports that soap makers 
are showing more interest in the market 
and bidding for some lots. At New York 
yellow was quoted 5%@6c; choice white, 
8@8%4c, and choice house, 5%@6c. At 
Chicago choice white was 7%@8c; A 
white, 7@7%¢, and B white, 6@64c. 


o——_ 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock at 
leading Canadian centers for the week 
ending August 2, 1923, with comparisons: 


STEERS. 
Week Same Week 
ended week, ended 








Aug. 2. 1922. July 26. 
po eee peewee sr | $8.25 $7.50 
pe a eee 6.75 7.50 7.00 
Montreal (B.) ....--ss-cee 6.75 7.59 7.00 
OE  5n0 05 6005000. 50'9.0's 6.75 6.00 6.75 
Oy ZO ee Ce 5.00 4.75 6.00 
BAMOMGON ccc ciscedevecces 5.00 4.75 5.50 

CALVES 

TOPOS cisrscrcscesesescaes $11.50 $10. 50 $11.00 
Montreal (W.) 7.50 8. 

Montreal (E.) z. 50 8.00 
WERE 520 0s0 dence sane 7.5 6.50 7.00 
WOMIREET 6s i ccieseecciveveues 5.7% 4.50 6.50 
BOGIIOUNON ines is0ics eas sinews 4.25 5.50 
PN iia ie 5:64 $14.00 $10.01 
Montreal (W.) 14.00 10.17 
Montreal (W.) . 14.00 10.17 
Winnine? <2... See i 12.75 9.62 
OOMEEET osc .ceasne ss 8.8 - 12 8.69 
Edmonton. .........+++. coos. ee 11.25 9.90 
ONG aniccicso cc caracdans 3.78 $13.50 $13.75 
Montreal (W.) .......+-055 12.50 10.00 12.50 
Montreal (B.) ......--+-+-+ 12.50 10.00 12.50 
Winnipeg .cccrscccccveccess 9.50 12.00 11.00 
ORIBANR So i-6:4.6 win nioie aaiale.o sions 11.75 = 00 12.00 
HWadmMonton coceeeceesseseees 10.00 8.00 10.00 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, England, July 28, 1923—The 
tone of the American bacon market is quiet 
but firm with a moderate trade passing. 
The easier advices from America have 
tended to give a quieter tone to the mar- 
ket, having adversely affected prices, and 
while business on the whole is only of 
moderate volume, there is a good under- 
tone to the market. 

In bacon there is more interest being 
taken in clear bellies, which are at at- 
tractive prices; there is a steady sale for 
Cumberland cut; Wiltshires are slow. 

In Irish cuts, long clears are slow, but 
backs are improving. 

In hams the demand is less keen but 


Me. 
ev 


the firm position is maintained on light 
offerings and some further advances in 
prices have taken place. Shoulders are 
firmer and in fair request. 

Lard on spot is meeting only a quiet 
demand. 


——— 


TALLOW FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


The exports of tallow to the United 
States Kingdom and the Continent during 
April, 1923, amounted to 3,109 tons. The 
South Island sent 1,068 tons, and _ the 
North Island 2,041 tons. For the ten 
months previous the total was 20,926, of 
which the South Island was responsible 
for 7,501 tons and the North Island 13,425 
tons. Sales of tallow during April for lo- 
cal consumption were 92 tons. 








Packinghouse By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, Aug. 9, 1923. 
The market for blood is quiet. Supplies 
are still held in strong hands who are 
asking $4.00, and in consequence the 
trading is very light. 
U a ammonia. 


GRUP a geserk ait are a ep grek ore so. Wise alee ewe aoe $3.80@3.90 
CRUNOG QI WRBTOUME 6 066606600 cencvwiee ® 3.60@3.75 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 
There has been very little demand and 
the manufacturers are looking for a quiet 
month in August. There is little interest 
in futures because the producers are keep- 
ing their ideas too high. 


Unit ammonia. 






Ground, 10 to 12% ammonia............... $3.60 5.85 
Unground, 10 to Ane, 4 ammonia 3.40@3.60 
Unground, 7 to 9% ammonia.............. 3.15@3.30 


Fertilizer Tankage Materials. 

These are rather quiet. Manufacturers 
are buying from hand to mouth and are 
not optimistic on the fertilizer market as 
the farmers’ buying power is low. 


U nit eye 
High grade, ground, 10-11% ammonia. al 3 3.4 

Lower grade, ground, .6-9% ammonia. 2 ana 2 
Medium to high grade, unground........ 50@ 2. 
Low grade and country rend., unground.. 2'2 2 
yee meal .. es 3 
Liquid stick . 
Grinding hoofs, p 





: 2. 85a 2.75 
. 30. 00@33.00 





dry ie 





4 toes, 


Bone Meals. 

At the present time the market for bone 
meals is very low. Bone meals are a drug 
on the market. There is very little buy- 
ing interest and almost everyone has 
something to sell. 


Per ton. 
i |) Ade a ee Be $28.00@30.00 
ECRMIG, SOON 6s eencscccistsneveencee 21.004 24.00 
SURGE, SEIPIIIIIAE, waren diteaseccacees 17.00@19.00 


Cracklings. 


Cracklings are stronger. There is more 
buying interest and not much around. Buy- 
ers have been out for so long that they are 
needing new supplies. 

Per ton. 


Pork, according to grease and quality... .$50.00@60.00 
Beef, according to grease and quality.... 35.09@45.00 


Bones, Horns and Hoofs. 
There is not much business in hoofs; 
horns are steady and high, and bones are 
in good demand. 


Per ton. 
75.00@300.00 
5.00@ 250.00 


Neo. 1 horns.... 
No. 2 horns 
No. 3 horns.. 
rrr ee a 
Hoofs, black and striped, unassorted. . 
Hoofs, white, unassorted.............. 
Round shin bones, unassorted, heavies. 
Round shin bones, unassorted, lights.. 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, heavies... 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, lights... 










65. 00@ 70.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted, heavies...... 85.00@ 95.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted, lights....... 70.00@ 80.00 


Glue and Gelatin Stock. 


The glue manufacturers are not anxious - 


to buy, but some are being bought for 


grinding purposes by feed manufacturers 
and this has held up the market. 


Per ton. 









gee ee er $28.00@30.00 
Edible pig skin strips................... 65.00@70.00 
Rejected manufacturing bones........... 48.00@50.00 
Horm piths .........0.ssecocsesesceceees 3.00@ 25.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles........ 2.00@33.00 
Junk and hotel kitchen bones........... 23.00@25.00 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings...... 16.00@17.00 


Hog Hair. 

Several resale lots of coil-dried and 
processed, winter take-off, again appeared 
on the market, with bids under contract 
prices. Summer take-off is still a drug 
on the market. 


Pig Skin Strips. 

Continued liberal marketing of hogs, and 
the bearishness of buyers, continued a 
draggy market this week, both for tan- 
ning and gelatine purposes. 
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EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Aug. 8, 1923.—The local fer- 
tilizer market was a dull affair during the 
week, due principally to the slowing down 
in business resulting from the president’s 
death. 

Sales of unground tankage were made 
at $3.20 and ground at $3.55, but producers 
were asking more money. There was no 
great pressure on the market and on the 
other hand buyers were in no great hurry 
to pick up material at prevailing prices. 

Sales of fish scrap, unground, were made 
at $3.75 and 10c f. o. b. fish factory, Chesa- 
peak Bay, and some sellers were asking 
$3.85 and 10c. 


F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 











Philadelphia Office: 
267 North Front Street 
Trenton, N. J. 
Frost-Richie Building 
State & Warren Streets 
New York Office: 
431 West 14th Street 
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FALSE ADVERTISING 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


AGAINST MARGARIN. 


Unfair Methods Used to Discredit This Preduct 


By Dr. J. S. Abbott, Secretary of the Institute of Margarin Manufacturers. 


(Editor’s Note.—A survey of the many un- 
fair ways that were being used by other in- 
dustries and interests to disparage margarin 
was recently made by Dr. J. S. Abbott, sec- 
retary of the Institute of Margarin Manufac- 
turers, at its convention in Atlantic City. Not 
only did Dr. Abbott give many specific ex- 
amples of misrepresentation, but he went on 
to point out the answer that could be made 
to all false advertising. This discussion is of 
such great value to the industry that THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER reprints it for 
the benefit of everyone interested in margarin 
and its progress.) 

(Continued from last week.) 


One of the commonest forms of false 
advertising carried on to decrease the con- 
sumer demand for your product and to 
create a prejudice against it is the con- 
tinuous cry of “fraud, fraud.” That cry 
does not come solely from the weak and 
lowly. It comes from the strong and 
mighty. Mr. McLaughlin, a Michigan 
congressman (p. 16, Hearings Before the 
Committee on Agriculture, June 17 and 
21, 1922, Series D) made the following 
statement at a committee hearing in Con- 
gress last year: 

“You try to make your product resem le 
butter and do everything to approach the 
appearance of butter, and the nearer you 
approach it the greater the fraud. There 
is not any question about that.” 

Unjustly Call Margarin Fraud. 

If margin be a fraud because it has the 
appearance of butter, then all of us would 
be engaged in a fraudulent business which 
Mr. McLaughlin and his colleagues in 
Congress have legalized. But it is lawful 
to make margarin “in imitation or sem- 
blance of butter” (Acts of Congress Ap- 
proved Aug. 2, 1886, and May 9, 1902). 
It is therefore not a fraud because it looks 
like butter. 

Lawful Sale of Margarin. 

But what is worse than these rather 
vague, indefinite and false references to 
margarin and to the margarin business 
are the downright false statements to the 
effect that oleomargarine has never been 
able to sell upon its own merits (Hoard’s 
Dairyman, April 7, 1922) which statements 
have appeared in numerous publications. 

This Institute has frequently pointed 
out the falsity of such statements. There 
have of course been some violations of the 
oleomargarine laws. Oleomargarine has 
sometimes been sold as butter. But the 
butter laws and all other laws have like- 
wise been violated. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture of 
Canada (Hon. S. F. Tolmie), commenting 
on this subject not long ago, made the 
following statement: 

“Now the following is the result of the 
application of the law by the inspectors 
of the Health of Animals Branch and the 
Dairy Branch (of Canada) during the 
years 1919 and 1920. In 1919 there were 
8 convictions under the oleo law, and 111 
convictions for the manufacture of bad 
butter. In 1920 there were 12 convictions 
under the oleo law and 128 convictions for 
the manufacture of bad butter, showing 
that the maker of good butter has not so 
much to fear from the oleo manufacturer 
as he has from the man who tries to sell 
inferior butter.” 


On January 17, 1921, this Institute ad- 
dressed a letter to the law enforcing of- 
ficials of the 48 States of the Union, ask- 
ing for the number of persons that were 
prosecuted in their respective States dur- 
ing each of the preceding five years for 
the sale of oleomargarine as butter. The 
replies were that there were a total of 
only sixty-five (65) prosecutions of that 
kind by State officials in the whole United 
States, or an average of 13 prosecutions 
per annum. During that period there was 
an average of about 300,000,000 pounds 
of oleomargarine sold per annum. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
who administers the federal margarin law, 
in his annual report for the fiscal year 
1920, made the following statement: 

“Violations of the oleomargarine law to 
the number of 161 cases were reported 
during the year. Of this number 123 cases 
were compromised and the remainder 
were either prosecuted or dismissed. 


“Practically all these receipts ($57, 
023.34) represent the tax collected on 
creamery butter containing abnormal 


quantities of moisture found on the mar- 
ket and held to be adulterated under the 
act of May 9, 1902, and occupational taxes 
also collected.” 

False Headlines of News Items. 

The headlines of news items relating to 
margarin are often written up in a style 
that appears to be intended to prejudice 
the public against it. That is a propa- 
ganda form of false advertising. I refer 
to such headlines as ‘“‘Raid Oleo Stills” 
(The Dairy Record p. 23, May, 1923). 
“Grange Opposes Oleo Plant. State Con- 
vention of Farmers at Binghampton Fav- 
ors Regular Food, Not Drugs” (Associated 
Press, Feb. 19 and 21, 1923). “Assassina- 
tors of the Dairy Industry” (N. W. Dairy- 
man and Farmer, March, 1921). “Stop 
This Fraud” (Butter, Cheese & Egg Jour- 
nal, March 23, 1921). “Oleomargarine, A 
Product of Inferior Quality and Made by 
Cheap Oriental Labor” (The Clatskannie 
Chief, July 21, 1922). “A Disreputable 
Business” (The Pacific Dairy Review, 
March 31, 1921). “Canada Down on Oleo” 
(Hoard’s Dairyman, June 9, 1922). 

The use of such terms as “axle grease,” 
“grease,” “that stuff,” and “counterfeit,” 
by the propagandists in referring to mar- 
garin is so common that it is unnecessary 
to give reference to the publications in 
which they have been used. Every pre- 
judicial epithet that was ever conceived 
by the mind of man to create prejudice 
has been employed to lessen the consumer 
demand for your product. 

Oleomargarine is not a drug, nor a 
fraud, nor the product of a still, nor a 
product of inferior quality. It is not made 
by cheap oriental labor. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the U. S. publishes annually the 
names and quantities of the ingredients 
used annually by the oleomargarine in- 
dustry in the manufacture of this article 
of food. They are mainly milk and butter 
and animal and vegetable fats. These 
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are products of American agriculture, and 
oleomargarine is made in America by 
American labor. 

The Composition of Margarin. 

Another form of false advertising which 
seems to be a part of the general plan to 
prejudice consumers against your product 
is the misrepresentation of your product 
from the standpoint of its composition. 
In the last year or so throughout the 
length and breadth of this country un- 
friendly newspapers and other publica- 
tions have been referring to oleomargarine 
as if it were made solely of the vegetable 
oils of foreign countries. 

In many cases the language used was 
such as to make it appear that it was 
made solely of cocoanut oil and that the 
cocoanut oil came from foreign posses- 
sions. The expression, “the coconut cow,” 
has been used so frequently that it is not 
necessary to give a list of references to 
prove up on this point. 

Food Value of Margarin. 

But these forms of false advertising 
directed against your product are of small 
consequence perhaps compared to that 
relating to the food value of your product. 
That phase of false advertising comes 
from similar sources. It does not always 
emanate from those who are not well in- 
formed. It does not emanate from those 
whose opinions have no weight. It fre- 
quently comes from those whose training 
and professions as well as official positions 
indicate that their words have great 
weight locally if not nationally. 

Dr. Copeland, Health Commissioner of 
New York City, now a United States Sena- 
tor, is reputed to have made the following 
statement about coconut oil which is an 
ingredient of margarin (New York Ameri- 
can, March 4, 1921): 


“There is nothing poisonous in the 
cocoanut oil. It may be very good for 
polishing leather or something of that 


sort, but it will not do for food. It is like 
feeding sawdust to a horse instead of 
bran. The horse will eat it, but he will 
die because he does not get the nutrition.” 

When men of such training and official 
status make such statements it is impera- 
tive that the truth or falsity of them be 
established. Whoever heard of beef fat 
or lard or other meat fats being indigesti- 
ble? There is no better authority than 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture on the 
digestibility of foodstuffs. Scientific men 
in that department do not thoughtlessly 
express opinions on scientific subjects. 

After careful experimental work that 
department has issued a bulletin (U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture Bul. No. 505) in 
which the digestibility of cocoanut oil is 
given as 97.9%. Its food value expressed 
in calories as given in bulletin No. 469 of 
the same department is 4080 calories per 
pound which is equal to that of any other 
fatty foodstuff. The digestibility of lard 
as given in bulletin No. 310 of the depart- 
ment is 97%. 

(To be continued.) 
2°, 
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Are you taking advantage of the service 
available on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade” page? Refer all questions on any 
feature of packinghouse practice to this de- 
partment. 
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VEGETABLE OILS 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is Official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texas Cottonseed 


Crushers’ Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ 


Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 


Association and the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Trading More Active, Prices Rally—Crop 
Damage Reports Influential—Better Com- 
mission House Buying, Firmness Provi- 
sions Influential. 

The cottonseed oil market has been de- 
veloping considerably more activity and 
confidence, with quite a strong advance 
this week, making a gain of about %c a 
pound. This gain was largely in the Sep- 
tember and October deliveries where there 
appeared to be quite an oversold condition. 

The situation has apparently changed 
considerably in the general attitude of the 
trade and there is now a somewhat more 
optimistic feeling regarding the general fat 
position. The market, however seems to 
be in the making, and unless there is evi- 
dence of more support within a short time, 
it is quite possible the market may not 
hold. There is, however, more feeling of 
confidence and the action of prices is at- 
tracting more or less attention. 


Cotton Crop Report Hits Trade. 

Of course, the main underlying factors 
at present are the cotton crop conditions 
and the hog position. The government 
report on the cotton crop was a distinct 
shock to the trade, as the private reports 


had indicated about 3 points higher con- 
dition. The continued hot weather in 
Texas and Oklahoma since the Govern- 
ment report has intensified the apprehen- 
sion in the market about the cotton crop 
situation, while the radical advance in cot- 
ton from the low point has accentuated 
this feeling. 

Cotton has advanced from the low point 
of $20.82 for October to $24.18, a rise of 
over 3c a pound, and the advance has come 
since July 30. The question now before 
the trade is: Will the advance be main- 
tained and has the market really turned, 
or is the rally simply a comeback in a 
down market? 

If the crop is as small as the Govern- 
ment figures indicated and there has been 
further damage since, it may mean a con- 
siderable reduction in the cotton crop, 
which, of course, will mean a correspond- 
ing decrease in the seed crop. The situa- 
tion in that respect is rather an _ inter- 
esting one, particularly as affecting the 
supplies of fats the coming year. 

A seed crop such as was indicated by 
the last Government estimate on cotton 
would mean about 600,000 tons more seed 
and possibly 500,000 bbls. more oil. On 
the other hand, the carryover of old oil 
will be probably the smallest in a good 
many years, and there can be little or no 
reduction in the carryover of old oil an- 
other year without being a considerable 
price factor. 


May Have Increased Hog Supply. 

On -the other hand, there is the possi- 
bility of an increase in the hog supply if 
the fall developments show that the Gov- 
ernment estimate of 28 per cent increase 
in breeding was correct. During the past 
year there has been an increase of 9,200,- 
000 hogs in the slaughter under Federal 
inspection which at the average lard yield 
per hog should furnish approximately 350, 
000,000 lbs. of fats increase over a year 
ago. 

While there has been some increase in 
the lard exports, taking care of part of 
this increased supply, the gain has not 
been sufficient to account for all of it. It 
is possible, however, that with any mate- 
rial gain in lard prices, exports would be 
affected which would throw a larger sup- 
ply of fats back on to this country in com- 
petition with a possible increase in the oil 
supply of 200,000,000 lbs. or about 500,000 
bbls. 


Weather Reports Cut Estimate. 

The weather has been an unusually im- 
portant factor in the oil market this week 
and possibly more attention has been given 
to the weather reports and the action of 
the cotton market on the reports as inter- 
preting the possible results of this weather 
in bales, than to about any other factor. 
Dry hot weather in Oklahoma and Texas 
and further reduction in the private esti- 
mates of the far southwestern crop have 
been features of the news. 
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ASPEGREN & oe INC. 


Produce Exchange Building 
NEW YORK CITY 


DISTRIBUTORS 


FA PureVegetable , 
Shortening , 
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AGENTS 
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PRINCIPAL EASTERN CITIES 





SELLING AGENTS FOR 


The Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corp., Portsmouth, Va. 
The Gulf & Valley Cotton Oil Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
The International Vegetable Oil Co., Savannah, Ga. 
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COCOANUT OIL.—The market has been 

f é - quiet and steady this week with prices 
To remove objectionable color and odor from your product held at 7%4c, coast tanks, the basis of 
USE the 20,000-ton sale previously reported. 

The rather liberal purchases made on the 
coast seems to have taken about all the 
offerings out of the market for the time 
being, and with the better tone in domes- 
tic fats and oils, a somewhat steadier feel- 
ing prevailed. Outside of the previously 
reported coast sales, the business has been 
rather limited. Sellers tanks, coast, are 
THE PURE CARBON FOR PURE PRODUCTS quoted at 74%c; spot, New York, 9%@10c 

han diainstine: Giabiinte tne in bbls.; Manila coast, 7%@8c, and spot 


tanks, New York, 8c. 
Exceptional Purity 5 





Great Capacity for Absorbing Impurities SOYA BEAN OIL.—Trading has devel- 
High Decolorizing Activity oped very little feature during the past 
Marked Efficiency for Improving Odor and Flavor week with not much interest shown either 
Remarkable Filtering Properties at the eastern markets or on the coast. 


Coast tanks are quoted 8% @9c; New York, 
9@9%e, and Chicago, 9\%c, carlots. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL COMPANY J enn2A8tv" tl Ofterings are rather 


supplies offering. Domestic demand is 
200 FIFTH AVENUE “ a NEW YORK rather quiet. Imported oil is dull. Do- 


mestic crude in tanks is quoted 12c New 


Write us for further particulars 














COTTONSEED OIL.—Market transac- Monday, August 6, 1923. York, refined 16c. 
tions: --Range— —Closing— PALM OIL.—Not a great deal of stock is 
Thursday, August 2, 1923. Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. available and sellers are rather reserved. 
Range —Closing— SPO -------- Sees ue bes o 55% ont a — Distribution is, however, moderately 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. Aug. ........ oss see coss ODk @ steady. Offerings to arrive are held firm- 
ee ae Pa seas sees ooee 975 21010 Sept......... 2500 957 948 956 a 958 ly. Prices are quoted New York Lagos, 
BR inks bel Sane. wcec MRD ORL WOEL. c205-50' 4600 917 903 912 a 915 6%@T7c; shipment, 7@7%4c; Niger, spot, 
I 1200 970 953 954 a 956 Nov......... Less seve sees 858 a 863 614@6%c; shipment, 6%@7c. 
Oct Wal. Ven 4400 915 887 S888 a 889 OS 2100 850 845 847 a 848 PALM KERNEL OIL.—The position of 
Nov .. 83400 862 844 845 a 846 . Jan. ........ 500 853 848 850 a 852 the market is unchanged with only mod- 
dea 2300 846 831 830 a 835 Feb. ........ ress cere eee, 855 a 865 Grate supplies available. Casks, New York, 
Jan. we ; ; a 600 850 835 831 a 836 Mar......... 400 878 875 874 a 877 are quoted at 8% @8'4c. 
Feb. eh celen ao in i in Total sales, including switches, 10,900 COTTONSEED OIL.—The market is 
 coiesinis 1500 870 855 840 a 860 Prime Crude S. E. Nominal. Gunar wilh Gat Wamaiinn Maid Ware eae 
Total sales, including switches, 13,800 Tuesday, August 7, 1923. ily, partly owing to the recent advance in 
Prime Crude S. E. Nominal. at qe ay Fae the future market, P. S. Y. New York is 
ales. : ted 9.75@10.50; bleachable, 9 
Friday, August 3, 1923. ch ccces 4 Win G0. scuuais beeen acre Gone 
nniieieues —.. 1200 1015 1900 $80 a 102) Sige; prime crude, nearby, 7%e nominal; 
be oc cee eee e © U t ? yf » 4 
Saturday, August 4, 1923.  coxaacken 11600 940 925 834.0 936 bo November Pecentor, — 
eee. tee MOV. ......»-» 800 875 867 868 a 870 ‘ 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. LS eee 5900 861 854 857 a 859 — pee 
Pe co taaans eee wbes oes 925 a 1000 BOM os 6% cess 4100 860 855 857 a ae CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
eee 300 980 965 940 a 965 MID ives ied iss ies Seer ome om. MeL : : wee 
ad cis 1100 950 931 930 a 934 Mar......... 400 SS2 878 879 a 882 Fs tl lg a 
UY) SR seapteseaee 3000 892 880 885 a 887 Total sales, including switches, 26,600 ae : : bai 
| ee wees eeee «ee. 839 a 844 Prime Crude S. E. Nominal. on chemicals and soapmakers’ supplies 
ey 100 828 828 825 a 832 Wednesday, ren 8, 1923. are as follows: 
=. Jia ba 400 831 830 _ i “rd nge~ —Closing— Seventy-six per cent caustic soda, $3.70@ 
Soe conb eee keke Ue a 5 Sales. ich Low. Bid. Aske . . ; 8 
Mar. ........ 200 863 863 840 a 860 Spot ........ 975 a 1050 © -°-80 ed rt Ibs.; 98% powdered caustic 
Total sales, including switches, 5,500 Aug......... 2000 1010 1010 960 a 1015 soda, 4%@4%%c Ib.; 58% carbonate soda, 
Prime Crude S. E. Nominal. CT Eee 1800 974 965 965 a 968 2@2%c lb. 
Oct. ........ 4000 935 924 925 a 926 Clarified palm oil, in casks of 2,000 Ibs., 
Nov. ........ 1700 866 862 861 a 863 71%¢ Ib.; commercial yellow olive oil, $1.10 
Dec. ........ 400 857 851 848 a ae @1.15 gal.; olive oil foots, 9@9%c Ib.; 
THE EDWARD FLASH CO. acm vee eee es 200 858 858 ped a aa East India Cochin cocoanut oil, 13¢ Ib., 
“eb. .....--- tees sees esse SOL aA OO duty paid; Cochin grade cocoanut oil, do- 
29 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY Mar. ........ 400 880 880 870 a 875 mestic, 10%@l11c lb.; Ceylon grade cocoa- 


Total sales, including switches, 11,900 nut oil, 9%.@9%c Ib 


, 9%@ : 
BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY Prime Crude S. E. Nominal. Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil, 11 







































Thursday, August 9, 1923. @il1'%c 1|b.; soya bean oil, 914@10%c Ib.; 
VEGETABLE OILS Closed 4 to 10 points lower for near and gry ae Se pl 
° unchanged to 3 points net higher for late ee age el ee , 
POS OF Sune months. Sales, 14,000 bbls. Prime crude = byrscotnid ge Mince ree he: 

MH M nominal; prime summer yellow spot, 9.50c; lea LA ’ ee. et eaee 
Hardened Edible Cocoanut Oil September, 9.55c; December, 8.50c; March, Ib. 5. extra tallow, 6%c Ib.; dynamite Bly- 
8.75c, all bid cerine, nominal, 15%c lb.; saponified gly- 
COTTON OIL FUTURES iia hs : cerine, nominal, 12%c lb.; crude soap 
glycerine, nominal, 11@11%c lb.; chem- 
Se SREP SEE PAGE 41 FOR LATER MARKETS. ically pure glycerine, nominal, 16%4c Ib.; 
prime packers’ grease, nominal, 53% @6c lb. 

x 

The Procter & Gamble Co. Se SOUTHERN MARKETS. 

ees _ 8 1 Ww pretense Provisi: ) 

(Specia ire to @ Nationa’ Tro oner, 
CO | | ONSEED OIL New Orleans, La., Aug. 9, 1923.—The new 
crop of August crude cottonseed oil is 
Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow Puritan, Winter Pressed Salad Oil ted seni wes a tad hie co rey 

Venus, Prime Summer White White Clover Cooking Oil —e : P, 

Jersey Butter Oil Marigold Cooking Oil ing 8c with 7%c bid. Texas mills are _ 
Aurora, Prime Summer Yellow Sterling, Prime Summer Yellow selling forward months until they can de- 
termine the extent of the recent deterior- 
[VORYDALE, O. General Offices: ation on account of the hot spell and 


drought in Texas. Meal is firm but none 
is offered. Hulls are quoted at $14.30 im- 
mediate and $13.20 August delivery New 
Orleans. 





DALLAs, TEXAS 


i 


. N. ‘ 
ba Refinerie Kansas Crrv, kan. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Macon, Ga. Cable Address: “Procter” 
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MAJOR GIBSON’S 89th BIRTHDAY. 


Major Robert Gibson, one of the found- 
ers and life secretary of the Inter State 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, celebrat- 
ed his 89th birthday at his home in Dallas, 
Tex., on July 31st. Major Gibson also is 
secretary of the Texas Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers’ Association, and active in the work 
of both organizations, reporting at his 
office and attending to business daily. 

Major Gibson was the guest of honor 
at a birthday dinner given by a lifelong 
friend and neighbor in the evening, at 
which the members of both families, 37 in 
all, including Major Gibson’s children, 
grandchildren and_ great-grandchildren, 
were present. 

o—— 

CHANGE IN BRANDING MARGARIN. 

In branding packages of oleomargarine 
manufactured by concerns entering the 
business after June 22, 1923, there shall 
not be used, except to comply with state 
laws, certain words like butter, dairy, or 
names of breeds of cattle. Some simpli- 
fications have been introduced in making 
reports. These new regulations have been 
summarized by the U. S. Bureau of Inland 
Revenue as follows: 


“Revised Regulations No. 9 relating to 
the taxes on oleomargarine, adulterated 
butter and process or renovated butter, 
are being forwarded by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue to manufacturers of and 
dealers in such products. 

“An important change relates to the 
branding of packages of oleomargarine. 
Section 50 (b) provides that manufac- 
turers entering upon the manufacture of 
oleomargarine or dealers entering upon 
the sale of such product after June 22, 
1923, the date the revised regulations be- 
came effective, shall not ‘except when 
necessary to comply with State laws’ use 
upon the packages the words ‘butter,’ 
‘butterine,’ ‘dairy’ or ‘creamery,’ or names 
of breed of cattle, trade names, labels, etc., 
‘which convey or tend to convey the im- 
pression that the article is a product of 
the dairy.’ However, manufacturers and 
dealers who prior to the effective date of 
the regulations operated under names in- 
cluding any of the words prohibited in 
Section 50 (b) are permitted to continue 
the use of their names. The reference to 
compliance with State laws is intended to 
care for such cases where, for example, 
the State law requires that a package of 
oleomargarine be marked ‘substitute for 
butter.’ Federal regulations requiring 
that all packages of oleomargarine, adul- 
terated butter and renovated butter be 
branded as such remain unchanged. 


“The basis for computing the penal sum 
of manufacturers’ bonds has been changed 
irom a capacity to an actual production 
basis. This will iargely reduce the amount 
of the bond of practically every manufac- 
turer of oleomargarine. 

“Under the revised regulations manu- 
facturers of, and wholesale dealers in 
cleomargarine are required to enter in 
their monthly returns only the total 
amount of oleomargarine sold to each per- 
son each month, except in case of a sale 
to another wholesaler. Heretofore they 
were required to enter each individual sale. 
It is estimated that the new method will 
reduce the number of entries by 40 to 50 
per cent. The new forms for making re- 
turns can be prepared on a standard car- 
riage typewriter, greatly facilitating the 
work. 

“Under the new regulations butter sam- 
ples from tub butter are taken by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue for testing pur- 
poses only by a trier, a tube-like contriv- 
ance. Under the former regulations sam- 
ples were cut with a knife and the trier 
Method used only upon request of the 
manufacturer. The trier method results 
in less mutilation to the butter.” 
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65 Broadway, New York 
Union Pure Salad Oil 


I. X. L. Cooking Oil 


THE AMERICAN GOTTON OIL GOMPANY 


Refined Cocoanut Oil 
Union Choice Butter Oil Refined Peanut Oil 
Refined Corn Oil 
Wilcox Lard 


FAIRBANK’S Shortenings—Boar’s Head and Cottolene 
FAIRBANK’S Soaps and GOLD DUST Washing Powder 


Cable Address ‘‘AMCOTOIL”’ 


Cottonseed Cake 
Cottonseed Meal 
Cotton Linters 














“Original Holland” Margarine Machinery 


A. 


Grasso’s Famous Table Worker 316 W. Austin Ave. 


GRASSO’S 


Sold in America only by the 


H. BARBER-GOODHUE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





ITALY’S IMPORTS CF FATS. 

Despite the adverse effects of unfavora- 
ble exchange, the United States in 1922 
continued as the chief source of animal 
fats imported into Italy, although more 
lard was imported from Jugoslavia and 
more animal fats (not specified and not 
fitted for food) from Great Britain than 
from the United States in the course of 
the last calendar year. However, the 
United States furnished 13,213 quintals, or 
73.7 per cent, of all the bacon imported, 
17,925 quintals. As a source of animal 
fats, alimentary and others, imported into 
Italy, the place of the United States as 
compared with other countries is indi- 
cated by inspection of the following tables, 
according to reports received by the De- 
partment of Commerce: 


ITALIAN IMPORTS OF ANIMAL FATS IN 1822 BY 
COUNTRIES. 

Bacon 
MCE NG ares cdeaha gosta Gk Meo dale ahha eas 4.553 
Se OE oid beeen wenn cere onde ane BOoee 
EE ENERO 0.55.5 are Sa pS aks a bi aod 159 
ER ATE Grate eens SV A494 SAAN ORD E eee 17,925 

Lard— 
CEE REC ECEE TO CCT ER oR 2,057 
BERRI pcb vg Sea hea: avs AOKGe AS wa Nea Ree 1,604 
MR NEN 0 pines eqae te Finca ornwesiniinas Tél 





Belgium 






MRUORE TITOONON so 5 cae cs cia cues 3381 

RN ooo oak 45. 9'p:d wiavark;'s Ka a emda oa 35.08 

NN ANNO 6. irk a6 530 4-0 wed reze ace ees 14,347 
EB ata did-ceis Saskia sae ae ecwndelenee ter 110,437 
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DANISH MARGARIN PRODUCTION. 


The total production of margarine in 
Denmark during 1922 was 55.9 million kg., 
of which 6.7 million kg. were produced 
from animal oils and the remainder from 
vegetable oils, according to a report from 
Trade Commissioner H. Sorensen, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

While the volume of production has 
been maintained at a stable level during 
the last three years, the value of the out- 
put of the margarine factories has de- 
cined considerably. The value in 1920 
was 145.5 million Kr., in 1921 95.8 million 
Kr., and in 1922, 83.8 million Kr., which 





Get rid of odors 


How much money do you 
spend in a year trying to 
get rid of the odors in your 
plant? 

Have you been successful? 


If not, why not try the 
Henderson-Haggard Chlorine 
Process, which is installed 
under Positive Guarantee to 
eliminate odors. 


It is safe, simple, cheap. 
W. J. SPRINGBORN 


Consulting Sanitary Expert 
40 Rector St. New York 











corresponds to a drop in price from fac- 
tory from Kr. 2.60 in 1920 to Kr. 1.50 in 
1922, per kg. 

The domestic margarine industry prac- 
tically satisfies the home consumption 
only smaller quantities being exported and 
imported, viz., 0.3 and 1.8 million kg., re- 
spectively. 

The total consumption in 1922 was 57.4 
million kg., as against 55.7 in 1921 and 
44.5 million in 1920. During the years 
1920-1922 the average individual consump- 
tion was 17 kg. per year. 

ae, ee 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS. 
There were no cottonseed oil exports 
from New York for August 1 to 7, accord- 
ing to unofficial reports. 


So 


AMERICAN CATTLE IN AUSTRIA. 

Considerable interest has been ex- 
pressed in Vienna in the announcement 
of the importation of South American cat- 
tle. A firm in Vienna has received a per- 
mit from the Department of Agriculture to 
import 300 cattle for slaughter purposes 
per week until the end of July. This is an 
cxpcriment and the outcome is looked to 
w.th interest by consumers. 
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CASING HOUSE 
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Bearn. Levi ze Co., inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LONDON WELLINGTON, N. 2. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


THURSDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 


Provisions sold off Thursday with a 
larger movement of hogs, possibly in an 
effort to get supplies in prior to Friday’s 
special holiday. Hogs declined under the 
larger receipts not only at Chicago but at 
other points, and product was also lower. 
Shipping demand seems to be well main- 
tained, but demoralized European ex- 
change makes fresh export business very 
difficult. 

Cottonseed Oil. 


Some evening up of long accounts prior 
to the special holiday on Friday which was 
out of respect to President Harding, whose 
funeral took place on that day, caused re- 
action in near positions. Selling was also 
affected by a lower lard and hog market 
and predictions of a disappointing July 
consumption report. Selling of distant de- 
liveries is still very limited, and there is 
no evidence in either the Fall or Winter 
months of any hedge pressure. 

. New crude oil is offered in only a very 
small way. 
Tallow. 
Special loose, 6%c. 
Oleo Oil and Stearine. 

Oleo stearine, 934c; extra oleo oil, 11%4c. 
o—_— 

THURSDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Aug. 9, 1923.—Spot lard at 
New York, prime western, $11.25@11.35; 
Middle West, $11.10@11.20; city steam, 
$10.62; refined continent, $12.00; South 
American, $12.25; Brazil kegs, $13.25; 
compound, $11.75@12.00. 

Liverpool Provision Markets. 

Liverpool, Aug. 9, 1923.—(By Cable.)— 
Quotations today: Shoulders, square, 68s; 
shoulders, picnics, 67s; hams, long cut, 
102s; hams, American cut, 111s; bacon, 
Cumberland cut, 73s; bacon, short backs, 
71s; bacon, Wiltshire, 75s; bellies, clear, 
70s; Australian tallow, 40s 5d to 41s; 
Lendon tallow, 40s 5d; spot lard, 61s 3d. 

Hull Oil Market. 

Hull, England, Aug. 9, 1925— (By Ca- 
ble.) —Refined cottonseed oil, 39s; crude 
cottonseed oil, 32s 6d. 
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1923 MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of livestock at leading live- 
stock markets during the first seven 
months of 1923 were phenomenal. Hog 
receipts at seven points for the first seven 
months of this year at 18,603,462 stand 
4,794,345 larger than the same period in 
1922, with Chicago credited with about one 
third of the combined number. 

Arrivals of cattle and sheep at seven 
leading markets for the year to date each 
passed the 5,000,000 mark last month, both 
classes first seven months showing more 
than 360,000 increase over the same month 
of 1922. 

More than 6,000,000 hogs were marketed 
at Chicago alone during the first seven 
months of 1923, against 4,764,748 same pe- 
riod a year ago. Offerings at seven points 
are within 5,000,000 of last year’s total 
arrivals. 

Receipts at leading centers for the first 
seven months of 1923 follow: 

CATTLE. 











. Loss 
Chicago .....5. 1,724, } 4 BT.771 wee 
Kansas City...1,163,160 1,004,476 9 108,695 «6... 
Omaha eoees 97,680 824,850 82,771  ..... 
St. Louis...... 470,987 433.522 37,465 3 ..... 


St. Joseph..... 
Sioux UDG scass 





TOERLE: 55.0 “D.308.721 4,943,105 GBS.CIG keds 
CALVES. 

478,086 - 
PI8.OSS 
43,104 
179s 12S 





re 326,130 





i err 1,304,400 1,194,068 














HOGS. 
CMCARO: sis 6. 035,262 4,764,743 1,270,519  ..... 
Kansas City... 5 5 1,484,615 D Re Y hikx acs 
i Taoeeee C2278 oicc. 
St. Louis ..... 2; 2,065,424 701,883  ..... 
St. Joseph..... 


souk ‘CIty... «3.1; 
St.- Paul 













Totals ..... 18,603,462 13,809,117 4,794,345 9... 
SHEEP. 

Chicago eee. .2,045,267 2,004, 856 heat 49, 580 
Kansas City... 920,186 808,633 § 26,5538 ..... 
SPR 5-6 pserin eae 1,19% 308 304, 409 aiatie: tes 
St. Louis pS 52,181 
St. Joseph 188,842 sk wee 
Stems Cy ..... TESQR jjOB7BR == .ncus 17,419 
Bt. Peet ......  2OR2ey 66068  .25:. 7.786, 

Totals 2... «58 8 “640 #362,829 pe 


SEVEN MONTHS’ TOTALS. 

Combined receipts at seven markets for first seven 
months of 1923 and 1922 follow: 
19233. 1922, Gain Loxs. 

21) 4,948,105 616 
ORIVBE. cisk4:se08 1.304, 400° 1,1 
Se 18,603,4€2 13 
oS ee 5,591,469 5 













Totals .....30; $08,052 25, 174,93 930 


*Net increase. 
a 
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JULY MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of livestock at leading centers 
for the month of July, 1923, showing the 
gain or loss compared with July, 1922, are 
reported as follows: 











CATTLE. 
Loss 

CHICAPO:  ekiee sex 
Kansus City..... 221,606 78,181 48,425 ....« 
OMERE occ... ss Sees WEG BIS  .scus 
eo eS ee ee. | 
St. Joseph ..... tsih ak 
Sioux City ...... 1,850 
oy | er 19,941 

Totals 2.42.5... GOR3STIO T2445 *88,925 ..... 
CUB OBO» os i6.40:0-00.6 4.27 
Kansas City.... 82,799 || 35,000 27,709  «..... 
ot cease 
Sh. EMM oes c es 
Me 206O0R aac: Teer FGBF GIR scsus 
Sioux City ..2:.. 1,285 
St. Paal ........ 40338 $$38.6007 2461 3... 

TORIG Mosscsas 18. "46276 nck s 
CHICKRO 6.66<00e cae SOG ATS lswves 
Renesas City..... 67S 
eer A. re) 
OE. RIM nese acs 437. he ' | 
St. Joseph ...... 389,418 162,812 26,606 - ..... 
Sioux City ..... POT O16 f.0ls 1900038 ..... 
St. Paul - 205,468 159,653 45,815 3 ..... 

Totals ........2,526,005 1,752,405 773.600 ..... 

SHEEP 

Chicago ...... ; 297,118 7.792 
Kansas City.. S7T.613 39,960 9 ..... 
OU 6.068 8550.5 po 3) || re 
Bt. BROS h6scene 97,118 17,904 
St. Joseph... 46,032 : 
Siopx City ee 5,091 , 
ts MME bvcasi cs rae.) ae 4.4527 

NE Sikeekus TSH, TAT TC6,672  *23,065 


COMBINED JULY RECEIPTS. 
Combined receipts at seven western markets for 
July, 1928 and 1522, follow: 


19233 ye Loss 
Cate cciccseces S61, 370 i 
Calves ..cscee.s 2I0094 300,018 44.216 = 226% 
Hogs 





‘ 
23,065 


Sheep 


Totals ........4,°88,106 3,458,240 929,816 


*Net increase. 


2, 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under federal inspection 
for New York City, N. Y., are officially 
reported for the week ending or 4, 
1923, with comparisons, as follows 










Week 
ending Previous 
Western dressed meats: Aug. 4. week. 
Steers, carensses ........ } 8,26 


COWS, CAFCASHCS 2.6. cesse 
Bulls, care: 
Veal, carcasses ......... 
FEGNG GDG PIE. << ec iscs 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, 
Beef cuts, 
Pork cuts, 
Local slaughter, Federal we ection: 








OMG cee ccevseveuns 10,901 8,004 
CES kc invepntarsta S44 d em es 13,621 10,844 
MOONS bawoca does. .2.s 44,086 40,391 
eer Seewscps: Qe BLAST 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1923. 


: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
SN ila 8 orn ean a ceeds 609 10,692 380 
| Ls ae 657 4,190 236 
BI 8S oxtail d cb wag ns 394 15,254 16 
RS ee eee epee S15 8,811 323 
ee EN Six 5d octave aN 412 SOS 340 
omus City .......<. toed 324 9,455 ST 
Wee UIE 05a. ek sinino agiarn 695, 685 6 
Oklahoma € MOG stew peeaas 400 S| err 
bok errr 300 (ar 
kal cies 3 Je ely mae ene 200) ee 
ee ‘. 300 200 1,000 
Fo) sae 14> 2.00% 500 
EE dina slaniaids aba ; 400 We. Nesters 
DI MINNIN 2 aia. ss 5.84/00 sie ghave 300 8,000 100 
Pittsburgh ...... beaters 200 1,800 200 
MNES Soo liccene ews 800 2,000 500 
Speer naan 100 3,200 400 
LO a 300 1,700 300 
UMENENON  ad Sed vicemccaeaa, ccdic re 
I Bracing. os drs) Dea uh hae 300 200 


MONDAY, AUGUST 6, 1923. 





: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
CRICASO  s6< svioceveds -.. 20,000 60,000 as 000 
Meomene. OU ois oe cccass 30,000 10,000 8.000 
MORIN te eraiid ees 6 ahaa wa ave cn eh 9,000 9,000 
eRe NON oo) ag 'd ram Ba eng 11,000 12,000 
oe ern 5,500 6,500 
ge pp eS ree 3,000 7.000 
le OO Nia sin cislec a walaraacis 4,500 5.500 
Oklahoma City ........ > 1,700 
DOES WORE coos cc ceeccas 4.500 500 
oo. 85 Gok « anerlieda 200 100 
Oil iiniaice oaha ne dee den 1,500 1,300 
J, are 1,200 3,000 
EE abate nad cb die digtinesa 1.000 FS eee 
IMGIANAPOMS  . oo 66 cveeece 1,000 4,000 300 
WRGURNIEE oi66.hs0 0s caerecaine« 1,800 6,500 2.000 
CU GTIIGN aioe isi'c o ora wreareaion 3.100 4,400 800 
MI eosin 4 6s Sew ewracas alate 2,500 11.000 2,200 
CONC ONI aa skh scence 1,800 4.54) 1,100 
en ie 600 2,000 700 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1923. 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
CR 65608 5.85.85 <0¢e- reac 10,000 20,000 14, 000 
MamgGG CHE oncicsccesces 18,000 10,090 
2 a ee Pisa pane 6,000 11,500 
a cade ee 14,000 
Ee NI hea. Wiis aden acdS toed . 5.000 4.500 
RENNIN ONE 0 Sirs Giaiaeia wn ware 1,500 6,000 
i. | Sarre 00 5000) 
Oklahoma City ........... 1.800 3 aero 
Pert Werth .nccccssccccce 4090 a0 00 
Milwaukee ...... sVidlarntiers 600 1,500 800 
DOnVGF «...6.%<. matte fede S0n 1,500 Pee bi 
EGUIOUING  oikccccvcinees ee 200 1,600 1,500 
Lo Ee eee 1,20 1,60) ae 
Indianapolis ........ eos L200 10,000 400 
PHCSOUEER. <2... 5005 vowed 190 1,000 300 
| rr 400 3,200 3.600 
Sen : 300 2,000 200 
3, és 300 2,000 600 
Nashville ....... F Saag trtosiniih dhe 100 1,400 EO 
TRGNIN ics ditiscans cauee eee 3,900 1,900 1,500 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1923. 
eas Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago Pree rrre x 26,000 15.000 
Kansas City ‘ F 8,000 2.000 
OMGRE 6665 6cics 7” 15,000 7,000 
Ae? ne wives ; 17,000 3,000 
ie Per 11,000 2.800 
Sieue Cllr onc cus <back 7 3.000 200 
a, | . 2,00 6,000 1,000 
Oklahoma City 600 asaatets 
Fort Worth SOO 1.500 
Milwaukee 1,000 200 
Denver 0.55. ee 
Louisville ..... 2,000 1.700 
Wichita ...... Ree haere 
Indianapolis 11,000 400 
Pittsburgh 300 
Cincinnati ..... 4.600 
Fuffalo ...... 1m 
bl) | ers 500 
nf rn é 200 
EE Bi wacccewiwineeins i 1,000 50 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1923 
; Hogs. Sheep 
CHICAGO <.66.cs 34,000 13,000 
Kansas City 5 OOM) 2.000 
Omaha 19,500 $500 
St. Louis 11,000 1.000 
St. Joseph 11,000 Lao 
Sioux City 12.0°0 200 
St. Paal .. 6,000 900 
Indiananolis 10,000 300 
Pittsburgh ae 2.000 a0 
a apenchin’ { 3,200 4) 





BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN JULY. 
Receipts gp disposition of livestock at 
Buffalo, N. Y., for the month of July, 1923 
were as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep.* 
Receipts (inelude 


*‘drive-ins’*) ........26,473 23.680 126,982 45,439 
Total shipments (in- 
clude ‘‘drive-outs’’)..16,029 17,087 68,519 82.743 
Local slaughte . (ine lude 
“*GYEVe-OUtE') ic wcees 10,194 6,593 56,815 12,689 
*Include goats. 
o, 





NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


The following are the receipts for week 
ending Saturday, August 4, 1923: 


Cattle. Calves. Sheep Hogs. 

sersay Ole... ic. six 3.419 S16 39.514 7.738 

Now Weeks. ...623i5, 1,408 3,018 26 19,882 

Central Union....... 1,316 1,620 OSES esis 
Total for week.... 6, 143 ; 14.454 46,062 


Previous week 13,194 36,140 
Two weeks ago...... S007 11,982 44,781 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO. 
(Reported by U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics.) 
Chicago, Ill., Aug. 9, 1923. 

CATTLE—Continued price spread be- 
tween grain and grass fed offerings con- 
tinues to widen as demand both for local 
slaughter and shipping is centered upon 
well finished descriptions to the exclu- 
sion of grass dieted kinds. New tops were 
created for matured steers as well as 
youngsters when best weighty steers 
cashed at $12.45 and long yearlings at 
$12.10 and yearlings $12.00. 

Better grades of beef steers, yearlings, 
fat cows and heifers showed advances of 
25@50c for the week while lower grades, 
mostly grass dieted kinds sold largely on 
a “catch-as-catch-can” basis. On closing 
sessions, few steers or yearlings that had 
had a reasonable acquaintance with corn 
sold under $9.50. 

The trade in bulls, canners and cutters 
for the week exhibited little life with 
prices about steady. A contracted run of 
vealers for the week with keen competi- 
tion between local killers and shippers ad- 
vanced prices around $1.00, bulk of desir- 
able kinds clearing on the close at $12.00 
@13.00. Heavy calves, especially ‘“grass- 
ers” were slow movers, many selling at 
$7.00 and under. 

HOGS—Persistency on the part of the 
heretofore rapidly disappearing $8.00 hog 
has been a feature of porcine trade for the 
past week during which time receipts have 
been curtailed from those of the previous 
corresponding period but still run much 
heavier than a year ago. Call for the fin- 
ished lighter grades has been active and 
held these to the minimum of a 15@40c 
decline from a week ago. 

A greater portion of less attractive types 
has been partially responsible for the 
downturns, these suffering the brunt of the 
bear attack. Tops for the week went to 
$8.30, the highest for some time and in- 
dications point to the usual heavy runs 
following the establishment of this top 
figure. 

SHEEP—Increased demand for feeding 
lambs and the decrease in total supplies 
has featured lamb trade for the week. 
Top western quotations show no change 
as compared with last Thursday’s prices 
when $12.85 took the best of the killers 
from that section. 

Native fat lambs have been scarce and 
failed to show their usual finish but buy- 
ers have been forced in instances to pur- 
chase for numbers rather than quality and 
these influences have tended to shorten 
the crop of cull lambs, these selling around 
50c higher than last week. Several cars 
of aged stock arrived from Montana and 
these may be considered the forecast of 
more abundant supplies from the range 
country in the near future. 


J. W. MURPHY 


OMAHA 


Buyer of Hogs 
on Order 


SPECIAL ATTENTION. GIVEN 
YOU WILL BE PLEASED 
6 COMPETENT BUYERS 
7 ASSISTANTS 
We Handle Hogs Only 
Utility and Croes Cypher 
Refesencec————-Any Meat Packer 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


KANSAS CITY. 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, ) 
Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 9, 1923. 


CATTLE: Although receipts of cattle for 
the first four days of the week have been 
considerably larger than the same period 
last week, trade had a stronger undertone 
and all desirable killing grades are higher 


than a week previous. Choice to prime 
native beef steers have been in good de- 
mand and sold sharply higher, in some 
cases advances of as much as 50c have 
been registered. Prices are at the highest 
point of the year with numerous lots sell- 
ing above the $11 mark and with the 
week’s top at $11.70. 

Straight grass-fat steers predominated 
and prices ruled from steady to 25c¢ up. 
Better grades of yearling steers show 25@ 
40c gains over a week ago with tops at 
$11.25. Better grades of fat cows and 
heifers are 25@40c higher, with in-between 
grades uneven and anywhere from strong 
to 25c up. Canners and cutters closed 
steady to strong. Bulls were slow with 
prices barely steady. Choice light veals 
show about 25c gain while the medium 
and heavy grades are 50@75c off.. 

HOGS: Receipts are about the same 
while prices are 5@10c lower than a week 
previous. Early in the week top prices 
advanced to $7.75, the highest level for 


August 11, 1923. 


the past three months. Packers have been 
bearish and fought all advances while 
shippers have been active buyers, taking a 
large per cent of the supply of choice 
lights and medium weight butchers. Bulk 
of this class sold today from $7.40@7.56. 
Packing sows went mostly from $5.65@6. 

SHEEP: Lamb prices are generally 
steady to strong for the week although 
some natives show slight price gains due 
largely to lighter sorts, and cull natives 
have advanced 50c. Idaho lambs made 
the top for the week to date at $12.30. 
Mature classes are generally 25c higher 
with the supply limited and bulk of the 
ewe arrivals going on country account on 
a sharply higher basis. 


—— 


ST. LOUIS. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, ) 
National Stock Yards, IIll., Aug. 9. 

CATTLE—Steady to higher prices on 
strictly fat cattle and declines on com- 
mon and medium beef cows, canners, cut- 
ters and bulls marked the week in the cat- 
tle department. Compared with a week 
ago best medium steers sold 25c higher, 
good to choice grades 25@50c higher; 
native grass steers, western steers, good 
to choice light yearlings and heavy fat 
beef cows steady; common light weight 
grass heifers unevenly lower; common 
and medium beef cows and canners 25@ 
50c lower; cutters 50c lower, beef bulls 











LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, Au- 
gust 9, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased wire of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs: CHICAED, 
Dt ceibivitnickibesespetwesbbekess +$8.05 early 
ee ee EE kd on pe ens acake ess 6 6.604 7.90 
Hyvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med.-ch..... 7.00@ 7.65 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.), med.-ch..... 7.15@ 8.00 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch...... 6.90@ 8.00 
Lt. lt. (130-160 Ibs.), com.-ch...... 6.70@ 7.70 
err 5.S0@ 6.25 
ee NN Go nw b's 6 bases ee 5.50@ 5.80 


Slghtr. pigs (130 Ibs. down), med.-ch. 6.25@ 7.25 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 

Re NN GUEND. 6550 e ce beds cease 11.60@12.50 

gS Sea Se rere a 10.50@ 11.60 

S.75@16.50 

6.50@ 8.75 


Good 
Medium 
OO ear eer eee eee 
STEERS (1,100 LBS, DOWN) 
ae | a ee 
ee re ee eer 
EE rei ee ei er 
Common 
Canner 
LT. YRLG. STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
Good-prime (800 Ibs. down)........ 
HEIFERS: 
Good-choice 
Com.-med. 
COWS: 
Seer ree 
Common and medium.............. 
er ee 
BULLS: 
Good-ch. (beef yrigs. excluded).... 
Can.-med. (canner and bologna)... 
CALVES: 
Med.-ch. (190 Ibs. 
Cull and com. (190 Ibs. down)...... 





9.25@ 11.50 


(850 Ibs. up).......... 


8.00@10.75 
(Ril) WelsRin) ..... 225.0028 3. Of 


4.25@ 8.00 


3.40@ 5.85 
2.50@ 3.40 


5.85@ 7.15 


3.25@ 5.00 


8.75@ 12.75 
5.25@ 8.75 


Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.)............. T.50@12.50 
Ried.-te. (300 Ge. Wp)... ..ccccsacs 4.25 9.25 


Cull and com. (190 Ibs. up)........ 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
Lambs, med.-pr. (84 Ibs. 
Lambs, cull and com. (all wts.)..... 
Yearling wethers, med.-prime........ 
Wethers, med.-pr. (2-yr.-olds over).. 5.00@ 9.00 
Ewes, common-choice................. 3.79) 7.75 
Ewes, canner and cull............... Lm 3.75 


3.00@ 7.50 


down)...... 10,.50@ 12.85 
8.004 16.50 
7.754 11.00 


KANSAS CITY. OMAHA. 
$ 7.55 $ 7.30 





10.65@ 11.75 


10.85@11.50 


10.50@12.40 


E. ST.LOUIS. ST. PAUL. 
$ 8.10 B 7.75 


$ tote 


7.10@ 7.50 5.75@ 7.15 7.85@ 8.00 6.75@ 7.50 
7.30@ 7.50 6.55@ 7.15 7.20@ 7.80 7.00 7.50 
a T.55 6.75@ 7.30 7.65@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.75 
7.50 6.49@ 7.15 T.60@ 8.10 7.25@ 7.75 

7.40 eS as 6.75@ 8.10 6.00@ .... 

6.00 5.75@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.25 5.T5@ .... 

5.75 5.25@ 5.75 5RI@ 6.00 5.50@ a 

Ae Se hs 6.25@ 7.50 4.00@ .... 


10.50@11.50 


10.90@ 11.90 11.85@12.00 
5 9,.25@1 


9.35@)10.65 9.25@ 10.90 10.35@11 








8.10@ 9.35 8.00@ 9.25 7.75@10.35 7.75@ 9.2 
6.50@ 8.10 6.25@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.75 6.00@ 7. 


10.50@11.70 10.75 11.75 
9.00@10.50 — 10.00@10,75 
7.75@ 9.00 
5.50@ 7.75 
3.00@ 5.50 


10.59@ 11.50 
9.25@10.50 
0@10.00 7.25@ 9.25 
T@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.25 
TH@ 4.50 


2.50@ 5.00 


9.10@10.385 
T.S85a@ 9.10 
5.50@ 7.85 
3.00@ 5.25 


oeer 


8.75@10.75 8.50@10.75 9.00@10.50 8.25@10.75 
T.00@ 8.75 T7.00@ 9.50 7.25@ 8.25 T.A0@ 9.75 
4.25@ 6.85 4.75@ 7.00 3.50@ 7.00 4.00@ 7.00 
5.50@ 7.50 5.50@ 8.50 550M 7.50 5.00@ 7.75 
3.15@ 5.35 3.75@ 5.50 3.50@ 5.25 3.00@ 5.00 
2.00@ 3.15 2.25@ 3.75 2.00@ 3.25 2.00@ 3.00 


4.75@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.00 


4.25@ 6.00 ) 4.254 5.00 
2.75@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.75 2.75@ 4.75 2.5°9@ 4.25 
6.50@ 9.50 7.00@ 9.50 T7.00@ 10.60 6.25@ 10.75 


3.00@ 6.25 3.50@ 7.00 Wa GAO 4.00@ 6.50 







5.50@ 9.25 6.00@ 8.75 HO0@ 7.50 5.00@ 8.50 
5.00@ 7.25 4.50@ 8.25 Sba@ 7.00 150@ 8.00 
3.00@ 4.25 3.50@ 6.00 2.50@ 5.00 2.50@ 5.00 


11.00@ 12.25 
7.00@11.00 
8.25@10.25 
4.75@ 8.00 
3.00@ 7.40 
1.00@ 3.00 


10.25@12.50 10.00@11.75 
6.50@10.25 7.00 10.4) 
7.25@10.50 7.00@10.50 
4.50@ 8.00 5.00@ 8.00 
3.00@ 6.00 3.50@ 7.00 
1.0@ 3.00 1.00@ 3.09 


6.50@ 10.50 
T50@1050 
5.254 8.25 
3.254 7.10 
1.00@ 3.25 














We Buy Hogs on Commission 


for many of the best packers in the country STRICTLY AS AN ORDER FIRM 
Since our establishment in 1900 we have rendered most efficient service in buying for our customerg 


Results Tell the Story 


For reference: Any of our customers or Merchants National Bank, Indianapolis 
McMURRAY & JOHNSTON 
LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
U.S. YARDS INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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25 lower, bolognas 50@75c lower, light 
calves $1.00 lower, week’s top steers $11.75. 

HOGS—Hog values moved upward the 
first of the week and Tuesday’s market 
with the top at $8.85 was highest in a 
month, but later reactions lowered the top 
to $8.10 today. In general a delcine of 
5@ 10e covers the changes since last Thurs- 
day and values still hold 25@30c of last 
week’s advance. Bulk of the desirable 
light hogs sold today at $8.00@8.05, me- 
dium weights $7.85@8.00, and heavies $7.50 
&7.85. Pigs are unchanged, packing sows 
10@15¢ lower; good pigs are bringing 
$7.00@7.50, packing sows largely $6.00@ 
6.10. 

SHEEP—Virtually no changes’ were 
noted in the sheep and lamb market since 
one week ago. Lambs have been very 
dull and salesmen were unable to better 
$12.00 on the quality available, choice to 
prime grades being absent. Bulk of the 
good offerings brought $11.50@11.75, culls 





$7.00. Receipts were second lightest of 
the season. 
So —_—_—__ 
OMAHBA. 


(Reported by U. S, Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 

Omaha, Neb., Aug. 9, 1923. 

CATTLE—A feature in the ¢attle mar- 
ket for the week has been a noticeable 
discrimination against medium and com- 
mon grades of both steers and she stock 
and broad outlet for well conditioned of- 
ferings. This brought about a_ wider 
spread to prices and irregular trend. Fed 
choice steers and yearlings are fully 25c 
higher, while in-between and common 
grades are steady to as much as 25c low- 
er, grass stock getting the brunt of the 
decline. 


A new high mark for matured steers 
was established today, six-load lot of prime 
matured steers clearing at $11.80, while 
bulk of fed steers and yearlings moved at 
$8.50@11.00 and best mixed lots steers and 
heifers cleared at $10.75, with straight lots 
of fed heifers up to $9.85. Bulk of range 
steers went to feeder buyers, few odd lots 
to packers noted from $6.00@8.00. Bulls 
worked lower, loss 25@50c, veals ruled 
steady. 

HOGS—On most days this week offer- 
ings have been too liberal for the trade to 
absord readily and this has resulted in a 
lower trend to values with today’s prices 
unevenly 35@65c lower than a week ago, 
heavy mixed and packing grades showing 
the most loss. Bulk of good quality 
butchers all weights are selling at $6.75@ 
7.30, top $7.35, and packing sows mostly 
at $5.50@6.00. 

SHEEP—Lamb trade has carried a dull 
undertone and despite the light supplies 
at hand locally no improvement has de- 
veloped. Closing prices being in the same 
notches as a week ago. Bulk western fat 
lambs cleared at $12.10@12.25 today, al- 
though feeders buyers paid up to $12.60, 
while fed clipped lambs sold mostly at 
$11.50. Sheep developed strength, today’s 
quotations steady to 25c higher than a 
week ago. Light and handy weight ewes 
$6.00@7.00, heavy ewes $3.50@4.25. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


ST. JOSEPH. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South St. Joseph, August 7. 

CATTLE.—Cattle receipts for two days 
this week were liberal, with the majority 
of offerings from western states. Fed 
steers and yearlings were fairly plentiful 
and the market is strong to 15c higher. 
Western steers moved slow, with values 
steady to 15c lower. Cows and hejfers are 
steady to 25c lower, best grades holding 
around steady. Bulls are 15@25c lower 
for the period. Calves held steady on 
best kinds, the top holding at $9.50. Me- 
dium and heavy calves are 25@50c lower. 

Best native steers sold at $11.10, and 
others ranged $8.50@10.65. Yearlings sold 
mostly $8.25@9.00 with best at $10.50. 
Kansas steers sold $5.00@8.35; Oklaho- 
mas $7.10@7.75 and fed Texas $8.25. Choice 
cows sold up to $7.00, with bulk of 
fair to good grassers $3.75@5.00. Can- 
ners and cutters sold $2.00@3.50. Grass 
heifers ranged $4.50@6.50 and three loads 
of fed heifers sold at $9.50. 

Bulls sold largely $3.50@4.25. Stocker 
and feeder cattle were fairly numerous, 
but quality with few exceptions was only 
ordinary. Better kinds held around 
steady, while others are weak to 25c low- 
er. Choice Kansas feeders sold at $9.00. 
Better grades of stockers sold $6.00@6.50, 
and common kinds sold down to $4.00. 
Stock cows and heifers sold steady to 
weak. 

HOGS.—Hog receipts for two days 
were around 10,000, compared with 17,- 
159 for the same days last week. With 
lighter receipts at all points, the market 
held a firm tone, values advancing 15@25c 
during the two days. The top Tuesday 
was $7.65 and bulk of good hogs sold $7.35 
@7.60. Packing sows sold $5.75@6.00, 
and stags $5.00. 

SHEEP.—There was a light run of 
sheep for the two days and the market 
held steady. Idaho lambs sold at $12.40 
and Californias $12.15. Small lots of na- 
tives sold $11.50@12.00. Feeding lambs 
sold $11.90@12.15. A few native ewes 
sold at $6.00 and yearlings $8.50. 





JOHN HARVEY & CO. 


Order Buyers 
Cattle Exclusively 


OMAHA, NEB. 
SIOUX CITY, Iowa 


References: 
Live Stock Hatienat Bank, Omaha 
- “¢ Sioux City 


Utility Cipher 


DENVER REPRESENTATIVES, 
A. W. Hand & Co. 
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SIOUX CITY. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


Sioux City, Ia., Aug. 8, 1923. 

CATTLE.—Cattle receipts are falling off 
somewhat and there is a noticeable de- 
crease ‘in the number of ripe fat corn 
cattle. However, there are still some very 
good lots of these fat beeves coming, this 
market getting rather a larger proportion 
of these than heretofore. Some of the 
rangers are beginning to show up, but 
they are not bringing beef finish; grass 
in the range country has had too much 
rain to cure up right as yet. The cattle 
market is in good shave and prices for 
everything except slippery native grassers 
are 15@25c higher than a week ago. 

Good weight beeves of choice finish 
have sold up to $11.70; big strings at $11.00 
@11.50; bulk of dry lot beeves, $9.75@ 
10.50; fair to good lots, $9.00@9.75; com- 
mon to fair, $8.75 down to $6.00 and un- 
der. Grass cows make up bulk of she 
stock and bulk of these $4.50@6.00 can- 
ners and cutter stock $4.00 down to $2.00. 
Inquiry for stock cattle shows some in- 
crease; strictly choice range feeders sold 
up to $8.00 and $8.20 this week, bulk of 
stock and feeding cattle $5.25@7.00. 


HOGS.—Hog receipts are still running 
above normal for the season of year and 
it is an up and down market, off 25c one 
day and on the next. Top on day of this 
writing $7.65; bulk of good hogs, all 
weights, $6.75@7.50; packing grades, $6.00 
@6.75. Receipts for the year to date at 
this point have passed the two million 
mark and are more than 800,000 larger 
than for the same time of last year. 

SHEEP.—Practically no sheep are com- 
ing to this market. 





E. E. JOHNSTON 


Established 35 Years 
Hog Buyers 
Exclusively 

Live Stock Exchange 
East Buffalo, N. Y. 








ORDER BUYERS 
Bob Sundheimer & Co. 


National Stock Yards, Ill. 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Sheep Lambs 


Local and Long Distance Phones: 
Bell, East 814 Kinloch, St. Clair 886-R 


National que Yarden National Bank, 


and our customers 








P. C. KENNETT & SON 
Bourbon Stock Yards, Louisville, Ky. 


P. C. KENNETT & SON 
Union Stock Yards, Nashville, Tenn. 
P. C. KENNETT & SON 
Union Stock Yards, Montgomery, Ala. 
KENNETT, COLINA & CO. 

Union Stock Yards, Cincinnati. 0! 


adeaacael 





Live Stock KENNE T Buyers Only 


KENNETT, SPARKS & CO. 
National Stock Yards, E. St. Louis, Il. 


KENNETT, MURRAY & DARNELL 
Union Stock Yards, Indianapolis, Ind. 


KENNETT, MURRAY & eS 
Union Stock Yards, Lafayette, 


owes. MURRAY & ain 
M. C, Yards, Detroit, Mich. 





Order Buyers 
of 


Cattle Calves 
Hogs Lambs 


Henry Knight & Son 


Bourbon Stock Yards 
Louisville, Ky. 


References: Dun & Bradstreets 
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ST, PAUL. 


(Reported by the U. S. Bireau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Minn. Dept. of Agriculture.) 


South St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 8. 

CATTLE: Receipts of cattle this week 
to date of approximately 7,468 show a 
decided falling off as compared with the 
12,075 actual arrivals the same period last 
week. In line with a healthy undertone to 
the grain-fed cattle market at outside live- 
stock centers, the limited quota offered 
locally show a touch of price betterment. 
Best matured steers, 1,357-lb. averages, 
cleared at $10.50 with yearlings, mixed 
steers and heifers making $9.85 with other 
sales of $9.75 down to $7.50. 

Lighter receipts this week have checked 
the downward price tendency of grass 
cattle and a slight reaction noted. Bulk of 
the grass steers have sold from $5.00 to 
$6.50 with few over $7.50. Bulk of grass- 
fed heifers go at $4.50 to $5.50, few up to 
$7.00; cows $3.50 to $4.50, and bulk of 
canners and cutters $2.25 to $3.00. 

HOGS: Hog receipts continue to fall 
off, only about 16,000 arriving the first 
three days this week. The hog market is 
fully 25c higher than a week ago, extreme 
top being $7.75 for 140 to 180-lb sorts, 
practical top and bulk on good hogs of 
all weights $7.50, bulk of the packing sows 
$6.00, a few up to $6.25 or slightly higher. 

SHEEP: Fat lambs are selling strong 
to 25¢ higher, bulk of medium to choice 
grades of natives selling mixed at $11.25, 
culls mostly $7.50, good and choice 100 to 
130-lb. fat ewes largely $6.50, stronger 
weights mostly $4.50 to $5.50, culls, com- 
mon and medium grade ewes $2.00 to $5.00. 


—~———— 


LOUISVILLE. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Louisville, Ky., Aug. 8, 1923. 
CATTLE: Cattle supply showed some 
improvement so far this week compared 
with the previous week. A good trade 
was noted on the light desirable killing 
heifers and steers at prices fully steady 
to strong, while the medium and plainer 
were slow and no _ real improvement 
noted. The heavy steer trade was draggy 
Monday and only a few loads sold with a 
good supply at hand. However, during 
the past two days a good clearance has 
been made of the heavy steers. Some 
activity was noted on the best stockers 
and feeders, with the common kinds dull. 
Bull trade slow, tops $4@4.50. 
Cattle quotations follow: Prime heavy 





steers, $8.25@9:; heavy shipping steers, 
$7.50@8.25; beef steers, $5.50@8.50; fat 
heifers, $5@8.50; fat cows, $4.50@6.50; 


bulls, $3@4.50; feeders, $5.50@7.25; stock- 
ers, $3@6.75. 

HOGS: Hog values have shown some 
little strength so far this week with an 
advance of 15c. Although the Western 
markets continue to report good supplies 
and slightly weaker prices, other points 
have shown some strength. The local call 
continues active with receipts so far this 
week 1,000 above the same days last week. 
Top hogs, 165 lbs. up, $8.15; 120 lbs. to 
165 Ibs., $7.65; pigs, 120 lbs. down, $6.15; 
throwouts, $5.75 down. 

SHEEP: Lamb supply continues to de- 
crease and no good runs are expected the 
balance of the season. The market is gen- 
erally steady and with the quality fair, 
the best lambs bringing $12; one or two 
loads of choice heavy lambs sold up to 
$12.50. Lighter top lambs are more plen- 
tiful and slow sale from $8 to $9. The 
best fat light sheep, $5.50; heavy sheep, 
$3.50; bucks, $3 down. A good supply of 
stock ewes have shown up so far this 
week and with the demand lighter than 
usual, prices were slightly lower. The 
best stock ewes from $8.50 to $10.50 per 
head and some choice kinds up to $11.25 
per head. Common light ewes are slow 
sale from $6 to $7 per head. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal -ceii 
ters for the week ending Saturday, Aug. 4, 


reported to The National Provisioner as follows: 








CHICAGO. 

Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
ee a | erm 5,065 14.800 8,721 
nt we Oe Se 5,266 18,800 19,151 
RENNES Oe GIO a nk bo0 scees 5,562 18,800 5,492 
cee eee 5,151 15,000) 7,015 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co... 1,750 eer 
G. H. Hammond Co.... 2,703 oS rr 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 1,043  ..... = saves 

Brennan “Packing Co., 7,100 hogs; Miller & Hart, 
4,800 hogs; Independent Packing Co.,° 5,700 hogs; 
Boyd, Lunham & Co., 6,300 hogs; Western Packing 
& Provision Co., 11,500 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 3.900 
hogs; others, 20,500 hogs. 
KANSAS CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee EE OD 5 ove vance 4,757 2,802 6,412 4 y 
Cudahy Pky. Co........ 4,668 1,301 3,561 3, 
Fowler Pkg. Co......... 1,251 
.. * ££ ee ore 





Swift & Co 


5, 
Wilson & Co 4,654 3,248 





NE Oi sis a tee oy 6 1,594 66 
Total ...25,223 13,270 29,952 19,568 
OMAHA 

Cattle 


and calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
6.686 


11,214 


Armour & Co........ 
CaGake Ske; 00... .. +46 
i. : Se See 
oe Ye eee ree | 
oo See 
Glassberg, 
eens Pkg. 00... . 600% 1” 
Hoffman Pkg. Co....... 117 
Mayerowich & Vail..... D4 
Mid-West Pkz. Co...... 43 
Omaha Pkg. Co........ 58 
OS ae SD 
So. Omaha 
Lincoln Pkg. Co........ 
EY as See 
Sinclair Pkg. Co......... 138 
Wes PEE. Oo.....5.046.5 2s1 
SS. Ae aera 
EN I BOs oe 5055 64% 6 
Others 





= 
s 
ou 





Total 99,244 


Cattle 


Hogs. 
6,050 
10,342 
5,883 1,559 


Sheep. 
4.898 






Armour «& 
Swift & Co... 
Morris & 
St. Louis 


Cnt Free. VO.... FU @VSL i eeec0e 
East Side 
American 
Heil Pkg. 
Krey Pkg. 
Sieloff Pkg. 
Butchers 


Total 





. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. 138 25,431 O86 
Armour & 2 65 25,310 627 
wT 6 See 203 19 604 
Sacks Bros. A A nies 5 ‘oes 
Bros. Pky. Co... 62 21 1 
re 65 3u 
— Se e 116 





Smith 
Local 


Eastern 29,756 


























Total 328) 81,102 1,313 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
tt a a er 915 17,124 7.475 
Hammond Pkg. 8,927 2,368 
Morris & Co. 8,018 
ens 8,325 2,374 
Ee err re -11.358 1,929 42,394 12,792 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
i Serene | 1 2,615 9 
we 4,240 1,917 10 
Other butchers...... ye 71 302 cee 
| Se eet ye 7,28: 4.83 19 
Hogs. Sheep. 
Eastern buyers 3 24,527 1,160 
NN Oe BIOs sks asesees 1,831 367 16,906 852 
SS AEDs vo ain wink o 0% e « ‘ane ens 1,678 er 
SS ae” ee SS0) te) 574 149 
Anmour & Oo........ > 132 44 3,683 26 
Hilgemeier Bros......... 0 .... Gases 240 aes 
og oS eee ‘ 174 27 126 We 
Schussler Pkg. Co....... 9 er B30  § 
Meier Pkg. Co.......... ere 6 Soka 22 r 
a A ar ‘ 1 26 300 — 
SEE Gs dup ames 0d see 9 90 cess 41 
Riverview Pkg. Co..... 21 S 176 3 
_ & 3a ; a7 4G 239 as 
Miscellaneous .......... 673 82 178 320 
BGO -Siniawschhchane 6,368 3,980 49,181 2,548 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
E. Kahn's Sons Co..... 388 90 2,428 95 
Kroger Groc. & Bak. Co. 250 131 1,080 
ah, Jeb WI Sos 0400 «a 64 58 265 adaig & 
Gus Juengling....... ss 160 104 hae 64 
J. F. Schroth Pkg. Co.. 19 . 2,817 sos 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co.. 24 ‘ones ORD sae 
J. Hilberg & Son...... ®, 170 paaee wees 42 
W. G. Rehn & Son..... 1s 66 ‘ 
Peoples Pkg. Co........ Sees rt) ‘ 
J. Bauer & Son......... Tt 2 sini ° 
A. Sander Pkg. Co..... i's ay yes 1,851 . 
5. Veen & BeR..sccsss hee ee 706 . 
J. Hoffman's Sons’ Co.. .... Seiee 578 
Fo fe Se ee 192 
i a 765 cae 
DN EE 55.4. be or0 ee Sos cos> ane sSew 646 
ee. Pee eee sae b6036 ‘s+ 144 
Erhardt & Son......... bali A sack jane 24 
fs ET Ss avececes ak paw er 51 
Be ME 606240909660 eae a0 ry 135 
EES ere 1,375 319 = 13,267 1,201 


1923, are, 








August 11, 1923, 










8ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Bement Ge 004. 6k 6s caen 2,137 2,095 12,637 
Herts & Rifkin........ 154 73 at ata 
mats & Home......... 170 4 swine 8 
ek Ee ee 6" SRE re i | 4,606 18,515 1,785 
EE: Gi skdeuuananwaras 669 7 2 2 
EONS REE eee G74 7.535 16,984 2.146 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. He 
Cudahy Pkg. Co........ 1,288 1,072 6 
Oe a See 154 29 
Local butchers ......... 254 ares 
ND Sep sitchesys 1,696 1,102 10,689 503 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Plankinton Pkg. Co.... 1,02 2,635 5,325 316 
Swift & Co., Harrison. 17 
United Dress Beef Co.. 87 saad vase Siam 
RB. Gums & Co........ 7 64 51 27 
AG ty a 161 32 mee 46 
EE ee 242 &64 88 215 
MEME opis eSusbawsssd 78 $2 4 ae 
Motal sersessccsccos> QOSS BOTT 568 500 


RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of 
for the week ending 


packers* 
Aug. 4, 


purchases by 
19233, 


markets 
With comparisons: 


Cattle. 


Week ending Previous 


Chicagi 


NS MU § si uh eats eee E 
| ep REE Tere et rte re 
mt. tous ...... 


Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
Oklahoma 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
St. Paul 
Wichita 


: sity Tees et 





ee ee ee ee ee 754 
1,696 


Hogs. 
Se eT le ss ile Sp a She ie 6 so 





St. 
Sioux 
st. Joseph 
Oklahoma 

Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 








St. Paul 35,562 
PURMEER | a nies sa sewas oon Baas eos vee 9,324 
SUMED 53% Seca at aw aabs SeWen ead 40,379 36,860 
OR RNAS Sikes cans c ce ecar. cows 19,568 15,982 
TM Liew cg hcs ke pene hens ror tenn 28,678 33,750 
OS OO Sa Seen te rere ny emer 7 11,887 
IER Sos reins Oaavis acs So ub 515 
a 10,630 
Oklahoma City 191 
SEND ca hk etn sue SA5 ease 477 
Indianapolis 2,073 
Milwaukee 952 
St. Paul 3,069 
Wichita 410 





SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending Saturday, August 4, 1923: 


CATTLE 

Week Cor. 

ending Previous week, 

week, 922. 

Chicago ..... 0,070 23,633 
Kansas City $2,752 
Omaha ..... rs 19,700 
East St. Lou: 15,663 













St. Joseph 
Sioux City 





Ree 

Philadelphia ............ .& 

iogiemanpolis ........... 1 A 

ON OR ree 1,489 1,46: 1,105 

New York and Jersey City. 10,901 10,557 S004 

Okinhome Cy wc. s cc cccnis 9,826 8,880 5.075. 

ee ee 1,428 1,558 1,064 
HOGS, 

Chicago 110,100 


26,222 
Omaha 

East St. 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Cudahy 


Se PED 56 5c s64s50 o> 9, 
Lo Ee ‘os ae 
teil | ree |e 





Fort Worth 3, 
Philadelphia 18, 
Indianapolis .. 19,765 
RES ee ..» 22,806 


New York and Jersey City. 44,086 


Oklahoma City ........... 4,834 
MND nsec bp bm ok ae 0 5,066 
ee err ere ror. 15,700 


Chicago : 
Kansas City 
SEES: cordless ach oh vos 0 KOS SS 
East St. Louis 
St. Joseph ... 
Sioux City 
SY occ tok sks anes \ aKa 
South St. Paul sees 
Coe aaa ‘ 

Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
soston 
New York and Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 
Milwaukee 


35.995 
12,885 








*Report missing. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—Big packer market 
continued quiet but steady. Few sales 
have already been made in August pro- 
duction hides, and sellers as a rule ex- 
pected to be fairly well sold up to pro- 
duction on current slaughter. Inquiry 
for light native cows was reported at 13c, 
with killers asking 13%c last sales basis. 
Very little in the way of business was 
expected to be made for the rest of this 
week, local packers offices being closed 
tomorrow afternoon. Natives were quoted 
at 15c; Texas, 13\%c; butt branded, 13%c; 
Colorados, 12%c; branded cows, 11c; 
heavy cows, 14%c; light cows, 13%4¢; 
extra light native steers, 131%4c; native 
bulls, 1l4ec; branded bulls, 9@9éc. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Little or no interest 
has been shown this week on country de- 
scriptions. The situation as a whole 
remains unchanged, buyers and sellers be- 
ing deadlocked as to true market values. 
Sizable sales were lacking. Small trading 
was reported throughout the week usual- 
ly comprising odd lots which did not have 
bearing on the market. All weight lots 
from northern and nearby western sec- 
tions were listed at 9@91c for stock aver- 
aging about 47 lbs. and 15 per cent grubs, 
with merchandise containing 25 per cent 
grubs quoted down to 9c, both Chicago 
freight basis. As a rule holders are un- 
willing sellers at these rates, and usually 
ask more. Choice extremes from Michi- 
gan, Ohio and similar sections, free of 
grubs were quotable at 12c, this price be- 
ing recently paid. The material contain- 
ing 15 per cent grubs from this section 
was quoted at 11144c by local buyers. Ex- 
tremes from north and close western seec- 
tions, 15 per cent grubs, quoted at llc 
and 25 per cent grub stock, 10%c. Buffs 
from Ohio and similar sections listed at 
llc for free of grub stock, though tanners 
are not willing to meet 10%c for 15 per 
cent grub stock from these sections, their 
bids being around 10c. Merchandise run- 
ning up to 25 per cent in grubs held from 
10c up. Western quality buffs were listed 
from 8%@9%c by local operators, de- 
pending upon section, etc. Prices listed 
above were generally the local operators’ 
present value of material, holders as a rule 
asking better rates. Glue hides were listed 
up to 7%c asked. 

NORTHWESTERN HIDES. — Quietness 
the ruling features on hides from this sec- 
tion, very few sales being made of late. 
Extremes were listed as unchanged at 11 
@li%e, according percentage of grubs, 
etc. Buffs listed from 9@9%ec and bulls 
from 814%4@9c, depending upon section, 
quality, etc. Kipskins were listed from 
1114,@18¢ and calfskins, 183%@15'%e, de- 
nending upon seller, etc. Horsehides from 
$3.50@ 4.00. 

CALFSKINS.—One local packer moved 
29,000 July calfskins from all points at 
l7c. Though this is a decline from recent 
business which was made at 17%c the 
fact that the latter lot which included two 
best points of that packer offsets today’s 
recession, movement today including all 
points. City calfskins were listed at 16c, 
the last sales basis, with collectors holding 
for 16%4c. Outside lots were quotable from 
15144 @15ce. Deacons from  $1.00@1.15; 
slunks, $1.40; kipskins, 16%4c for packer; 
city, 151%c, and outside lots from 12@138c. 

MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS. — Dry 
hides were listed at 161¢c for all weights. 
Horsehides continue unchanged with sales 
of any size lacking. All weights listed 
from $3.50@4.00; renderers, $4.25@4.75; 
outside cities, $4.00; and countries, $3.50; 
big packer shearlings, $1.00@1.05; small 


packer, 75@85c; packer spring lambs, 
$1.05@1.30; country pelts, $1.25@1.75; 
dry pelts, 26@28c; pickled skins, $5.75@ 
7.25; country run hogskins, 20@30c; pig 
strips, $5.75@6.25. 


New York. 
PACKER HIDES.—Packer inides have 
developed some _ activity. One lot of 


5,000 Eastern packer all weight hides of 
May, June and July salting were sold at 
10%c for bulls, 1lc for cows and extreme 
light native steers, 12c for the April and 
May heavy steers, 13%c for the June 
heavy steers and 14c for the July take-off. 
Another lot of 3,000 Mid-West June and 
July native steers brought 13%c basis for 
heavy steers. Another car of Middle-West 
small packer May, June and July native 
bulls brought 914c and still another car of 
June and July native bulls brought 1lc. 
Sellers as a rule are not forcing business, 
as they feel the market is in a healthy 
state and they can afford to wait a little 
longer. Prices generally asked are on the 
parity with the West. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES.—Nearby mar- 
kets are quiet. Very little new business 
going through. Prices nominally un- 
changed on the basis of last trading at 
14%c for July native steers and 12%c July 
native cows. Canadian tanners have been 
in the market at a Canadian point for 
packer branded stock, but it is reported 
that llc per lb. for steers and 9c per Ib. for 
cows, lots running back into winter, have 
been refused. Sales of Canadian April- 
May packer steers were made at 13%c 
basis of 60 lbs. and up. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—There is very little 
business going on in the country descrip- 
tions as tanners are looking for bargains 
and holders are still trying to realize 
steady levels. Some sales are noted in all 
weight hides and a large car of Eastern 
25 lbs. and up hides, out of first salt and 
all city take-off, sold at 8%c flat. Tan- 
ners state that for small lots running a 
couple hundred each the market is top 
at 8c. Tanners state that due to the 
above figure on all weight hides, prices 
talked for the separate weights are en- 
tirely too high and they feel that the mar- 
ket is %@1c off from previous quotations. 
Eastern all weights were reported offered 
at 81%4c. In the absence of sales all prices 
are nominal with extremes ranging from 
11@12c and buffs at 9%@10%c as to lots 
and seller. About 4 cars of Canadian all 
weight country hides March to July were 
reported sold 8%c flat at a Canadian 
point. A steady business was reported 
passing on Southern stock. Good quality 
grub and tick free extremes nave been 
selling at 10%@llic, while kips have sold 
at 11%@12c inside figures are buyers’ 
views. 

CALFSKINS.—From 16,000 to 18,000 
New York city calfskins were reported 
sold at $1.50@1.90@2.70@2.87\%. This 
movement was said to have cleaned the 
market of all supplies. Previously 6,000 
7/9 lb. and 9% Ib. skins brought $1.80 and 
$2.65 respectively. Outside city lots were 
available at $1.00@1.50@2.00 and were not 
reported taken. Outside first salted West- 
ern cities were offered at 15c. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.—The 
market was generally quiet with a lot 
of 500 Costa Ricans on _ spot selling 
10%c. Recent business was made on 
frigorifico hides at the River Plate at 
steady rates. About 4,000 LaBlanea steers, 
21 kilos; sold at $34.50, equal to 138c, and 
2,000 Armour LaPlata steers, 28 kilos, at 
$37.25, equal to 14c. There were also re- 
ports recently of business done on Sansi- 
nena and Swift LaPlata steers, but these 
were said to be a repetition of trading 
already noted. There is a fairly good busi- 
ness passing in frigorifico type hides as 
well as Mataderos, Saladeros and Campos 
with details not generally divulged. 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under city and federal in- 
spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 
Aug. 4, 1923, with comparisons: 








Week Cor. 
ending Previous week, 
Aug. 4. week. 1922. 
Western dressed meats: 
Steers, carcasses .......... 2,729 2,880 2,529 
COWS, CRECRBBER 2.6 nce ccces 1,118 759 925 
Pulls, carcasses .......... 3 88 9% 
VOGl, CONCEINEE 6c oscdccsas 1,476 1,314 
Lambs, carcasses ... 2 4,890 go 
Mutton, carcasses ......... 1,106 1,190 . 
Pork, pounds .............383,986 341,687 
Local slaughters: 
RED radians See aes dslimees cas 2.024 2,150 
Sa ols ecu ahea eden 2,024 2,191 
BOER G Say siaemenacse desu ae 18,136 17,951 
NU Sad caceeneeheieis-nde 5,601 6,183 
—_—4o—___ 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT BOSTON. 


Receipts of westeri dressed meats and 
slaughter under federal and city inspec- 
tion at Boston, Mass., are officially report- 
ed as follows for the week ending August 
4, 1923, with comparisons: 





Week Cor. 
ending Previous week, 
Western dressed meats: Aug. 4. week. 1922. 
Steers, carcasses ......... 3,019 2,020 2,780 
COWS, CAICASSESR 2.66 6k ccs 696 395 1,186 
Bulls,. carcasses 2.2.66 604. 34 17 185 
Veal, carcasses ........... 935 1,025 485 
Lamb, carcasses ......... 10,1138 7,325 11,825 
Mutton, carcasses ........ 502 693 451 
POUR i se ou ee voces: 198,383 131,665 170,181 
Local slaughte ars: 
ONE 52 ia'a'e ks «<i Wacdsuwie’e . 1,489 1.463 1, = 
SNOO Conencisedaquvebines “Senne 2,149 2,2: 
| an en 22,806 22,027 16, 371 
NNN psd Wine siwsaiara lg moose 6,064 5,072 5,968 


— —Jo—___ 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
J. F. Nicolas.) 

Chicago, Aug. 11, 192: 
hides at Chicago for the week ending Aug. 
11, 1923, with comparisons, are as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 

Week ending Week ending Corresponding 


Aug. 11, ‘23. Aug. 4, °23. week, 1922. 
Spready native 





Se 17) «1 18e 17 @18e @25ilse 
Heavy native o 

i ae @ lise a lie @20e¢ 
Heavy Texas 

STCCFS 2.4.24 @ l3tse @l3%e @181.¢ 


Heavy butt 
branded 


WN aicts ns @135%e @1314¢ @18léec 
Heavy Colorado % 7 

"epee Cee @12'%c @12'4c @l7l%e 
Ex-Light) Texas i 

eteers s..0... 101%@11e 10%%,@11e @16ec 
Branded cows... alle alle @1lé6ec 
Heavy native is 

COUR &.32 60k. sx @14 oe @l4e 1814 @19¢ 
Light native i 

a) A 18 @13%e 138 @13%e @18tse 
Native bulis....11 @1l%e 11) @11%e alne 
oo bulls... fa 9%4e fa 9toe 13) @14e 

CaWenies. 0.40 17 @live alie 22 @23c 
Kip ...........16 @16%ec 15 @16c 30 @2ie 
Slunks, regular. @1.40 $1.25@1.35 $1.10@1.15 
Slunks, hairless.35 @T5e 35 ~@T5e 45 @MWe 


Light, Native, Butts, Colorada and Texas steers 1e 
per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Week ending Week ending tere 
Aug. 11, "23. Aug. 4. '23. week, 1922. 
Natives, all 


Weights ......124@13¢ 124%,@138¢ 17 @18e 
Bulls, native....10 @1le 10 @lle 13. @l4e 
Branded hides..10 @lle 10 alle 15 @l6e 
Calfskins ate @16e @21¢ 


eae . 





14 @i4t. ly @ 19¢_ 
Light cal $1. : $1. 25@1.35 91's 23@1. 

Slunks, regular.$1.15@1.25 $1. bel. 25 $0. 0@1. 00 
Slunks, hairless.35 @70e 3506 6 @70e 40 @S&80ec 


COUNTRY Ides. 
Week e nding Week ending Corresponding 
Aug. 11, °23./ Aug. 4, '23. week, 1922. 


Heavy steers...11 @12e 11 @12¢ 1384 @ld4e 
Heavy cows.... 916€@10%e 9% 540 10% 1312 @ l4e 






Pe cicccvcces SG 1014 2c 9WwaWhLe 1Wal4e 
Extremes ...... 114%35@12% 11% 5@12%, e 15 @161l6e 
je 84a 9e 812@ 9c 9 @10¢ 
Bremgee@. ....... Sa 9e S4.@ Ye ll @12¢ 
Calfskins ......18 @l4e 13. @l4e 17 @18¢ 
Bee ree uskeesess 12. @138e 12) @l3e 16 @lie 
L ight ealf.....$1.20€@1.25 $1.20@1.25 $1.15@1.20 
Deacons. ...... $1.00@1.10 $1.00@1.10 $0.95@1.00 
Slunks, reguler -60 @THe 60 @Te 60 @70c 
Slunks, hairless.25  @30e 25 @30c 30 @35ec 
Horsehides ....$3.00@4. Of ’ $3. 00@4.00 $2.50@3.00 
Hogskins ...... 20 Glin 20 @2se 20 @30e 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Week ending Week ending Corresponding 
Aug. 11, "23. Aug. 4, °23. week, 1922. 
Large packers—Wool pelts out of season. 
Small packers—Wool pelts out of season. 
Packers’ shear- 


eee $1.00@1.05 $1.00@1.05 $0.80@0.90 
Packers’ spring 
Co ere $1,151.40) $1.05@1.35 


Country pelts..$1.50@01.75 $1.50@1.75 
Dry pelts ......27 @28e 27) ~@28e 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. 

The Union Ice Co. is erecting a 
plant at Oceanside, Cal. 

A new $100,000 ice plant is to be built 
for Corsicana, Tex., on South 12th st. 

Macy’s Store has just completed an ice 
plant in addition to their store at Orland, 
Cal. 

Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., 
will erect a cold storage plant at Dallas, 
Tex. 

It is reported that Spartanburg, S. C., 
will have a cold storage plant in the near 
future. 

The San Angelo Ice and Power Co. has 
been purchased by the Abilene Ice Co., 
Abilene, Tex. 

The Arctic Ice Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has increased its capital stock from $15,- 
000 to $50,000. 

The Charleston 
Co. has recently been 
Charleston, Ark. 

The Bunkie Ice Co., Ltd., Bunkie, La., 
has increased its capital stock from $50,- 
000 to $100,000. 


new 


Ice and Cold Storage 
incorporated at 


A new 30-ton ice plant, known as the 
Crystal Ice Co., was recently opened at 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

The Casnovia Farm Products Ass'n, Cas- 
novia, Mich., will build an addition to the 
cold storage plant and warehouse in that 
city. 

The Plate Ice and Fuel Co., Portland, 
Ore., has been incorporated at Portland, 
Ore., with a capital stock of $22,000, by 
Hubert Kubic, Tressie Kunie and Thos. 
Brown. 

Extensive improvements are being made 
to the Antelope Valley Growers’ Refriger- 
ating Co., Palmdale, Cal., a new ice plant 
having been added. 


2, 
+9 








Do you know how to take off a steer 
hide, or a calf skin, so that it will grade 
No.1? Ask THE BLUE BOOK, the 


“Packer's Encyclopedia.” 





JOHN R. 


Glenwood Avenue 
West of 22nd St. 





Cold Storage Insulation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


LIVEZEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BANNER ROCK WOOL 


BANNER ROCK PRODUCTS CO. 
@ ALEXANDRIA INDIANA. 











FIRE PROOF pf? 
FOR TANKS-VATS-DRYERS: 


NSULA TIONS 





BOWLERS PANY-THIN §:HOT| 
Write for Informatio 








207 E. 43rd St. 





Freezer and Cooler ROOMS Provision tone 
spectattsts in CORK INSULATION 
Morrow Insulating Co., Inc. ‘=w vor« 


Details and Specifi- 
cations on request 


















99 NOZZLES for BRINE SPRAY SYSTEMS have beenadopted as 
M TE standard by the largest packing houses in the world. Their 
dependability istaken for granted and economy is well known. 


BE SURE YOU HAVE SELECTED RIGHT—TO AVOID FUTURE 
EVENTUAL REPLACING OF SPRAY NOZZLES WITH THE “‘SPRARITE”’. 


Be One of the Satisfied Users. 


BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 








3126 CARROLL AVE 
(os 8 CO7-N CT OR 





OPERATING CONDENSERS. 


Four Ammonia Types Compared. 
By O. A. Anderson, Armour & Company. 


(Editor’s Note.—The relative advantages 
and disadvantages of the four types of am- 
monia condensers in general use were pre- 
sented in a very interesting and practical way 
recently by Mr. O. A. Anderson before the 
Chicago Section of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers. Mr. Anderson as a 
member of the motive power department of 
Armour & Company has had an unusual ex- 
perience which adds to the interest of this 
article.) 


(Continued from last week.) 
Tubular Ammonia Condenser. 


The tubular-type ammonia condenser is 
made up of a large shell with heads on 
each end, in which are inserted and ex- 
panded water circulating coils. A number 
of shells are placed one above another, 
forming a vertical stand of five or seven 
shells. The ammonia is condensed in the 
large shell, and the water is passed from 
one shell to the other in the same manner 
as in a standard double-pipe condenser. 
The one advantage of this type of con- 
denser is that cleaning may be done con- 
veniently by removing the heads and run- 
ning a vibrator through the tubes, there 
being no ammonia joints to dismantle. 
Furthermore, external corrosion is prac- 
tically eliminated, as the outside of the 
shell may be painted conveniently from 
time to time. 


One disadvantage of this type of con- 
denser, as well as of double-pipe conden- 
sers, is the inability of using the cooling 
effect, brought about by the evaporation 
of some of the water in passing over the 
condenser. This, however, may be offset 
by added temperature rise, or additional 
heat removed per gallon of water, as com- 
pared to the atmospheric construction. 


Another disadvantage of the tubular and 
the double-pipe condensers is the possibil- 
ity of ammonia leaks taking place over a 
given period without notice. Ammonia 
leaking into the water may be carried off 
and discharged to the sewer or to a cool- 
ing tower without notice of the operating 
engineer. Therefore, with such equipment 
is is important that tests to determine 
leakage is made regularly with litmus pa- 
per. This type of condenser has not been 
used as extensively as other condensers, 
and its future progress will be governed 
by the question of ammonia leakage and 
its adaptability to different water condi- 
tions. 


The submerged condenser is not used” 
much, but frequently the discharge gas 
from the compressors is passed through 
submerged coils in the water tank in order . 
to remove the superheat previous to pass- 
ing to the condensers. With the sub- 
merged condenser the counterflow prin- 
ciple is again employed. It is a clumsy 
apparatus requiring a substantial struc- 
ture for mounting, and all of the water 
does not come in direct contact with the 





erating equipment. 





{S$ USED IN THE vocT 
COMPRESSION SYSTEM 





Vo Gt 


RERS OF ICE AND REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT—DROP FORGED STEEL VALVES AND FITTINGS 
MANUPAVATER TUBE AND HORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS—OIL REFINERY EQUIPMENT. 


TO USERS OF REFRIGERATION 


Your plant conditions demand either the Absorption or Compression type of refrig- 
Let us aid you with our experience in selecting the machine 
which fits your requirements, assuring you the most efficient and economical service. 


Refrigerating Equipment 
Absorption—Compression 
HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville, Ky. 





BRANCH OFFICES 
NEw YORK—CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA—DALLAS 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because nothing will reduce the 
profits of your plant so surely as Ammonia laden with organic impurities. 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our own production, 
thoroughly refined and purified. Send for Free Booklet. 


Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., 


29th Street and Gray’s Fer 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Road 





Atlanta—M,. & M. Warehouse Co. 

Baltimore—Wernig Moving, Hauling & Stor- 
age Co., Frank R. Small, 619 Equitable 

g. 

Boston—G. W. Goerner, 40 Central St. 

Buffalo—Central Supply Co.; Keystone Ware- 
house Co. 

Cleveland—Curtis Bros. Transfer Co. 

Detroit—Brennan Truck Co. 

E!] Paso—R. E. Huthsteiner, 616 Mills Bidg. 

Jacksonville—Service Warehouse Co. 





SPECIFY BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA ae may be obtuined from the following: 


Los Angeles—Mailliard & Schmiedel 
i. D,. F.—F. Bezaury, Jr., 7 a a Colima 


New York—Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., 709 6th Ave. 

Newark—American Oil & Supply Co. 

New Orleans—O. E. Lewis & Co., 
Camp St. 

Norfolk—Southgate Forwarding & Syerae Co. 

Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania Transfe Ce. ; 
Pennslyvania Brewers Supply Co., 158 ioth St. 


“Inc., 638 


Philadelphia—Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Co. 

Richmond— Bowman Transfer & Storage Co. 
nee ae Warehouse & Distribut- 
ing Co., 1 Mt. Hope St, 

Savannah—Savannah Brokerage Co. 

San Francisco—Mailliard & *Senmiedell, 

Seattle—Mailliard & Sehmiedell. 

Tampa—Charles Hovey, Room 315, Citizens 
Bank Bidg. 

Toledo—Moreton a Co.; G. H. Weddle @ 
Co., 1932 Cant St. 

Washington——Littleneld, Alvord & Co. 








coils. Another disadvantage is. that it is 
difficult to keep the coils clean. 

In the foregoing outline of the charac- 
teristics of the different types of con- 
denser, clean pipe surfaces were assumed. 
This condition obviously does not exist in 
practice, so that the life of the equipment, 
means of cleaning, ammonia leakage, etc., 
must be considered. 


Atmospheric Condensers. 


One inherent weakness of the atmos- 
pheric-type condenser is the rapid depre- 
ciation of the piping, due to the exposed 
wet surface. In places where careful 
cleaning and painting may be carried out, 
the condenser piping may last fifteen 
years, although the average life is proba- 
bly in the neighborhood of ten years. With 
this rapid deterioration in mind the high- 
est grade of wrought-iron pipe will far off- 
set in longevity the extra cost in purchas- 
ing the higher grade material. Galvanizing 
should be considered in places where the 
water is comparatively free from scale, as 
the corrosion and pitting will be less. 
Where there is a heavy accumulation of 
scale, it is questionable as to whether gal- 
vanizing will do any good. 

Tubular and double-pipe ammonia con- 
densers are favored with longer life, as 
there is no part of the surface exposed to 
the atmosphere which may not be kept 
in a dry, clean and painted condition, the 
depreciation depending upon the life of 
the water tubes, which are turbined or 
scraped from time to time. In the tubular 
condenser the life of the tubes depends 
on the amount of rolling required to keep 
them tight. 

From a cleaning viewpoint the atmos- 
pheric type of condenser is not particu- 
larly accessible unless the stands are 
spaced liberally so that the lower tubes 
may be reached with a scraper. In many 
locations the accumulation of scale from 


bad water is so great that a tubular or 
double-pipe ammonia condensed would be 
impracticable. Where scale from the 
cooling water accumulates in moderate 
quantities and is of a harder nature, it is 
more convenient to remove it with a tur- 


.bine or scraper from the water coils of 


the tubular condenser than from the ex- 
terior pipe surface of atmospheric con- 
densers. 


Protection against leakage in the atmos- 
rheric condenser is effected by reducing 
the number of ammonia joints. It is found 
practical to make up ammonia condenser 
ccils with screwed return bends in sec- 
tions of six pipes each. This reduces con- 
siderably the number of joints, compared 
to the old type of condenser having a set 
of companion flanges for each pipe in the 
stand. 

In the tubular condenser the water coils 
are expanded into heads at each end of 
the shell and offset to make a tight joint. 
There is difficulty. however, in keeping 
these joints tight owing to the unequal 
expansion and contraction of the ammonia 
and water with varying temperatures dur- 
ing the different seasons. Unless special 
attention is paid to testing the condensing 
water for traces of ammonia, a leak may 
continue for a long period unnoticed. With 
atmospheric condensers ammonia leaks be- 
come evident at once to an operator in the 
vicinity. 

In the construction of atmospheric con- 
densers some progress has been made in 
completely welded units, eliminating en- 
tirely all ammonia joints in the stand. If 
this construction is carried out according 
to the A. S. M. E. Code, if the cost is not 
excessive, and it becomes evident that the 
life of this equipment is relatively longer 
than with condensers with mechanica! 
joints, the outlook for this construction 
should be favorable. 


In the past anything but sweated joints 
for ammonia condensers was not consid- 
ered good engineering. Today litharge 
and glycerin are proving satisfactory, with 
the result that erection of condenser equip- 
ment in the field is facilitated. 


” 
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VENEZUELA AIDS BRITISH PACKER. 


The Venezuelan government will not 
charge any customs duties for fifteen years 
on the materials and accessories imported 
by the Venezuelan Meat Export Company, 
Limited, of Puerto Cabello, a British con- 
cern. The municipality of Puerto Cabello 
will not charge the customary slaughter 
tax, which amounts to five bolivars or 
more per animal. But no monopoly was 
granted the company. The president of 
the republic recommended to the 
president of the various states that no 
taxes be collected from the company for 
transportation of cattle from one state to 
another. 


“BOSS” EQUIPMENT IN SOUTH. 


Mr. Charles A. Schwing, Southern repre- 
sentative of the Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Company has just returned from a very 
successful trip. Besides his regular orders 
for all kinds of supplies, he closed for 
complete ‘‘Boss” machines new equipment 
for the new packing plant of the Porter 
Provision Co., Bowling Green, Ky. He sold 
a complete ‘“‘Boss’” sausage outfit to Lutz 
& Betbeze, Meridian, Miss., a “Boss” hog 
dehairer to W. H. Balentine, Greenville, 
S. C., and a complete “Beauty” market 
equipment to the Ecst Tennessee Packing 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


o, 
—_— %e—_—_— 


If you need a good man watch the 
“Wanted” page. 





If You Need 


You Need Us 


Works: 


BAYONNE, N. J. 





MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION 


of Any Description 


THE CLOTHEL REFRIGERATING CO. 
61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 














George M. Foster, secretary of John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., was in Chi- 
cago this week. 

W. H. White, Jr., president of the White 
Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga., was a visitor 
in Chicago this week. 

H. P. Doyle, by-product sales manager, 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
visitor in Chicago this week. 


Was a 


Packers’ purchases of livestock’ at Chi- 
cago for the first three days of this week 
totaled 24,456 cattle, 5,982 calves, 71,611 
hogs and 27,704 sheep. 


Swift & Company’s sales of carcass beet 
in Chicago for the week ending Saturday, 
August 4, for shipment sold out, ranged 
from 7.00 to 18.00 cents per pound, av- 
eraged 13.82 cents per pound. 


Arthur D. White, head of the public 
relations department, Swift & Company, 
has been spending his vacation in Detroit 
playing golf. Having played all the courses 
there he is seeing what he can do in 
Chicago. 

John W. Paton, of the sales department 
of Wilson & Company, and formerly a 
well-known sales executive of Morris & 
Company, is now directing the operations 
of the Wilson-Martin plant at Baltimore. 
Md. J. H. Murphy, former manager, has 
severed his relations with the company. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ending August 4, 1923, with com- 
parisons, were as follows: 

This week. Prev. week. Last year. 
Cured meats, Ibs. ...16,069,000 17.872.000 (11,502,000 


SO T*— aa 12,892,000 15,126 .0000 9.039 000 
Fresh meats, Ibs....14,085,000 21,044,000 17,916,000 
Se eae 2,000 3.000 5,000 
Canned meats, boxes 10,000 10,000) 14,000 

W. W. Bowers, of the general superin- 





Cc. W. Riley, Jr. 
BROKER 
2109 Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 
Offerings Solicited 
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tendent’s staff of Wilson & Company, has 
been made manager of the Albert Lea 
Packing Co., Albert Lea, Minn., and has 
taken up his residence there. Mr. Bowers 
was one of the most popular members 
of the Wilson staff in Chicago, and he will 
be missed. 





Meat Trade Movies—No. 40. 










t if 
_bew Menno | 
VAT Pans shed 


LITTLE NOISE BUT 
The 
makes 
does the head of the Lake Erie Provision Co. 


MUCH ACTION 
bird, but it 


known, and so 


meadowlark is a 
itself most 


modest 


pleasingly 


of Cleveland, O.. who picked the **Meadow- 
lark” for his brand. N. O. Newcomb has been 
ene of the regulars for many years, and he 
knows how to build up a loyal and efficient 
staff. 


TREAT CONVENTION RETAILERS. 

Meat retailers on their way to attend 
the convention of the United Master Butch- 
ers of America were entertained by the 
Chicago Master Butchers on Sunday, Au- 
gust 5. The energetic Chas. W. Myers 
and his able assistants arranged for all 
the retailers who would pass through Chi- 





H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 


HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 


Architects 
1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, II]. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 





H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 
GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 


Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Install- 
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hicago Section 


cago to meet, get acquainted and go on 
to Pittsburgh in one company. 

It was a fine party. Over 100 retailers 
met at the refectory in Lincoln Park at 
one o’clock and were entertained at lunch. 
There were no speeches and no demon- 
strations, but an informal gathering which 
everyone enjoyed to the full. Afterwards 
the entire party were taken in automobiles 
for a drive over the boulevard system of 
the city. In the evening the party set out 
for Pittsburgh. 


°, 
“. 


KLEEN KUT SAUSAGE EQUIPMENT. 

The Cleveland Kleen-Kut Manufacturing 
Co. is the new name of the Cleveland Elec- 
tric & Machine Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, O., of which the well-known Arthur 
Klein and “Sid” Schwerger are officers and 
Arthur Malling is general manager. This 
company has long been famous for its 
“Kleen-Kut” sausage equipment, and now 
the company is to bear that title. 

This company has manufactured elec- 
tric and power-driven meat choppers ever 
since its inception. It was started in 1895 
under the name of The Giant Lock Co., in- 
corporated by its present owners in 1911 
under the name of The Cleveland Electric 
& Machine Mfg. Co., and is now changed 
to The Cleveland Kleen Kut Mfg. Co. 

They have just purchased eight acres 
of ground on Dennison avenue, Cleveland, 
between West 55th and 56th, and are now 
busily engaged in erecting a large plant 
with new and improved automatic ma- 
chinery, etc., so that when completed it 
will be one of the most improved and up- 
to-date factories in this particular line. 

See 
PACKERS’ SUIT COMPROMISED. 

Suit brought by the Louisville Provision 
Co. against Joseph M. Emmart in the 
courts at Louisville, Ky., was compromised 
recently and the action withdrawn. The 
suit was for the recovery of $33,135.79 
alleged to be due the company by Emmart, 
who formerly was an Officer, but left to 
form another company of which he is the 
head. 











H.N. Jones Construction Co. 


Engineers 
San Antonio, Texas 


Designs and Builds 
Packing Houses 








Anders & Reimers 
ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 


314 Erie Bldg. Packing House 
Cleveland, O. Specialists 





o ations, Investigations 
CONSTRUCTION 1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 30 Years Experience 
Fred J. Anders Chas. H. Reimers des, Himmelsbach, M. E. Otte S. Schlich, C. E . George F. Pine Walter L. Munnecke 


HIMMELSBACH & SCHLICH 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
Specializing In Packing Houses, Abattoirs, 
Ice Making and Refrigerating Plants. Lard 
and Fat Rendering Plants, Oil Refineries 


136 Liberty Street NEW YORK 





Pine @ Munnecke Co. 
PACKING HOUSE & COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION; CORK INSULATICN & 
OVER HEAD TRACK WORK. 


10 Macavette Detroit, Mich. Cherey 3750-3751 














PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address, Pacarco 





mM. P. BURT & COMPANY 
Engineers & Architects 
Packinghouse and Cold Storage Designing— 
Consultation on Power and Operating Costs, 
Curing, etc You Profit by Our 26 Years’ Ex- 

rience. Lower Construction Cost. Higher 








D0 Falls Bidg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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PRACTICAL RESEARCH DIRECTOR. 


Charles E. Herrick, president of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, and 
Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the Insti- 
tute Plan Commission, have announced 
the engagement of John P. Harris of 
Kansas City as director of the Bureau of 
Practical Research. This bureau will be 
in the department of association manage- 
ment, which is in charge of Vice-President 
Cc. B. Heinemann. 

Mr. Harris is a well-known chemical 
engineer who has been associated with 
the meat packing industry for many years. 
He was graduated in chemistry from the 
University of Kansas in 1907, and was 
employed in the chemical laboratory of 
Armour and Company for one year after 
graduation. Thereafter he was employed 
as instructor at the Royal Prussian Poly- 
technic Institute of Charlottenburg, near 
Berlin, Germany, and as foreman in the 
Kohlbaum Works at Berlin, for two years. 
While there he was honored with the 
degree of Cand. d. Chemie by the Royal 
Prussian Polytechnic Institute. 


Returning, he became refinery superin- 
tendent for Armour and Company, serving 
in that capacity at the Kansas City and 
Fort Worth plants for eight years. He 
then became manager and chief chemist 
for the Phoenix Cotton Oil Company at 
Memphis, Tenn., serving in the capacity 
for two years. During the war he served 
in the manufacturing division of the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, and still holds a 
commission as captain in the Chemical 
Warfare Service Reserve. 

For the past four years he has been 
engaged in the practice of chemical en- 
gineering at Chicago and Kansas City, 
specializing on edible oil and packing- 
house work. 

He has patented several processes, and 
is an author of wide reputation, his ar- 
ticles appearing regularly in leading tech- 
nical and trade publications. 

His association with the Institute will 
begin September Ist. It is planned to 
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Considering Improvements? 











Consult 


D. I. Davis & Associates 
327 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


3O years real experience building and operating 
Domestic and Foreign 
































start vigorous work upon the immediate 
practical problems confronting the indus- 
try at once under Mr. Harris’ direction, 
co-ordinating and making use of the data 
now available, and instituting new and 
comprehensive research work where it is 
most required. 

Immediate and permanent benefits to in- 
dustry are predicted by this addition to 
the Institute, which is another step for- 
ward in the progress of the Institute Plan. 

.o, 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. 


RECEIPTS. 














Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 
Monday, July 30.....21.905 3 18,469 
Tuesday, July 31....10,107 12, 73 





Wednesday, Aug. 1.. 9 
Thursday, Aug. 2... 8 
Friday, Aug. 3...... 3,261 
Saturday, Aug. 4... 609 







Total for week....5 



















12, 
Previous week 12,263 
Year ago 10,074 A472 
Two years ago.......51,040 15,305 60,242 
SHIPMENTS. 
Monday, July 30.... 6.894 1 
Tuesday, July 31..... 4.419 ; 
Wednesday, Aug. 1.. 4,382 320 
Thursday, Aug. ; 5 29 
Friday, Aug. : 99 
Saturday, Aug. ‘ 3, 

Total for week....2 S16 53.0 22,101 
Previous week... noo Dt 3 17,815 
PC nee 392. (27,055 16,091 
Two years ago...... 15,925 497 48,485 5,931 


Receipts at Chicago for the year to Aug. 4, 1923, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 
Year 1922. 





PENS aid rast pa ascaldeeawes 1,746 1,718,244 
SESS ae wen rr ae eer et 499,370 
OS RS re Poe en re 6: 4,842,859 
EE Te eee eee 45 2,139,992 


Combined weekly hog receipts at eleven markets 
for 1928 to Aug. 4, with comparisons: 








Packing Houses 


Cable Address: 
“Ernorbrown,"’ New York 





Gorman-Brown Engineering Corporation 


Specializing in the erection and equipment of 


Vegetable Oil Refineries 
Preserved Food Piants 


Executive Office 
Suite 901, Barrett Building, 40 Rector Street 


New York City 


Exclusive Engineers, Archilects and Builders of the Chain of Packing Houses 
and diversified staple Food Manufacturing Plants being established by the 
Confederated Home Abattoirs Corporation 


Telephone: 
Bowling Green 0584 








Week. Year to date. 
675,000 22,784,000 
665,000 
156,000 
462,000 
444,000 


Week ending Aug. 
Previous week ....... 
Corresponding week, 
Corresponding week, 
Corresponding week, 





16,887,000 


Average, 1908 to 1922......386,000 


Combined receipts at seven points for the week 
ending Aug. 4, 1923, with comparisons: 





*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Week ending Aug. 4.. 210,000 552,000 181,000 

Previous week ...... 226,000 550,000 166,000 

1922 182,000 356,000 192,000 
1921 196,000 370,000 
1920 189,000 337,000 

Average, 1914-1922. 177,000 322,000 213,000 


Combined receipts at seven markets for 1923 to 
Aug. 4 and the corresponding period for previous 
years: 


*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
. .5,646,000 18,885,000 5,679,000 
295,000 14,063,000 5,371,000 
29,000 14,137,000 6,249.000 
7,409,000 15,066,000 5,361,000 








*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph counted 
as cattle. 


Chicago Stock Yards receipts, average weight and 
top and average prices for hogs fer under-mentioned 
weeks: 

Average 
Number weight,——Prices - 
received. Ibs. Top. Average. 
.*193,100 *240 $ 8.30 $ 6.95 





Week ending Aug. 4.. 











Previous week 209,314 241 8.10 7.05 
Os GN ees here oases 1 7 255 11.00 9.20 
NE Fis, bce steicgurbys cee ees 247 «611.65 = 10.30 
BOZO wissecssceccsss FRSIS 2S. 040 14:6 
TO k¥.0 gv aurmnawcee ves 75,118 244 23.25 21.05 
OES 5 Saves ccsescccesss 96,201 242 20.05 19.05 
REE sia ant nacens «Gade 105,977 232 17.25 16.20 
i ee = Saasacaneaes 116,021 231 10.80 10.05 
i ere ¢ p 6.90 
ME a ecace Sw nos egeraes 9.40 
NG, seeks wrereigw ne eb es 2 8.35 

Average, 19153-1922... 115,100 242 $13.80 $12.50 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending Aug. 
$, 1925, unofficial. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ending Aug. 4...$ 9.80 $ 5.90 $12.40 
Previous week ......... 9.45 5.85 2.7 
Co Pere 9.65 6.00 
OES p:ckee wwe ge ake 8.60 5.15 
RE se wae wegadacées 14.60 8.70 
ROS 5 26 -c5< 5080 16.85 9.85 
| eee 15.60 13.75 
BONE i. d:0e16% ss sex weer 12.50 9.50 
ae ree re 9.50 7.40 
eee ce 9.10 6.20 i 
NE srk Gite ara ara 9.20 5.80 8.45 
RM Selec wanes cs 8.15 4.30 7.20 


Average, 1913-1922....$11.35 $12.50 $ 7.65 $12.10 


Following is given the net supply of cattle, hogs 
and sheep for packers at the Chicago Stock Yards 
for weeks mentioned: 


Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ending Aug. 140,200 42,400 
Previous week .......... .T75 155,881 47,954 
i ARR ; 98,317 47,381 
co. eee 114,049 54,311 
re 90,337 59,523 
Neer ile. Monee mers 62,324 64,82: 
i | Se oe Cree a 83,255 54,489 





*Saturday, Aug. 4, estimated. 


Chicago packers’ hog slaughter for the week end- 
ing Aug. 4, 1923: 


pi See eer ee sien dreeoardecaleo ee 14,800 
Anglo-American Provision Co..............-- 9,300 
EERE cad tanta eaia tidied ets imewenes 18,800 
ey ee MIND Gs ois 6 soo saecereces 9,900 
Da ccc n cscs a Sinatasaceeeeneneebeds 18,800 
EINE cic cc. iciececna tana dahmetee wae were 15,000 
po ES 2) nee eee ‘ces Ga 
Western Packing & Provision Co......... 11,500 
OE IRIE oss win.c so -ata ene swadienaccensdiewers 3,900 
IN EE 6 Saas 606.9. erie walewis/aimkie oO aes 4,800 
eg ol > eae ee ee 5,700 
Brennan Packing Co.......... ‘ paxkee ee gee 
William Davies Co........ pes a acasaceiend seule aa tae, Oe 
Agar Packing Co...... ere ee aoe ane 800 
SRE aoa aha tanga ain eew ace aed 20 500 

co SE en oer eee re tery eee 150,500 
I INE? a 6 Saiacg cs Saas ahaa vadneaeeegnes 165.400 
NI iene cecaccns 105.600 
Two years ago..... acikatis duie be ee enmeele caw ae outs 117,800 
en SEP OE CP Ee TP ee ere re 98,300 


Shipments today, 3,000; left over, 7,000. 
(For Chicago livestock prices see page 42.) 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on Act al Carlot Saties, Thursday, Aug. 10, 
1923. 


Green Meats. 
Reguiar Hams— 
8-10 Ibs. avg... 
10-12 Ibs. aveg.. 
12-14 lbs. avg. 
14-16 Ibs. avg... 
16-18 lbs. avg.. 
18-20 Ibs. avg.. 
ws rery Hams— 
4-16 lbs. avg... 

16-18 Ibs. avg.. 

18 20 Ibs. avg 
Ibs. avg.. 
Ibs. avg.. ; 
Ibs. avg..... Siew eae ; 
Ibs. avg.. saan fe ' alil\, 
etn 

4- 6 Ibs. avg.... 
6- 8 lbs, avg.. 





ham ena hie el bss @9 
Svan w hes ice kn nese @ 8% 


8-10 Ibs. avg........ See erie @ & 

10-12 lbs. avg.. : é . ‘ @ 7% 
Clear Bellies— 

6-8 Ibs. avg.....: ‘ eee @18 
8-10 Ibs. avg.. sede et ie @16 
10-12 lbs. avg.. ee er _ @i3% 
12-14 Ibs. avg.. : ie @13 > 
ee ee ab aes x es ; @12\% 


Pickled Meats. 


Regular Hams— 









le ee ee ee ere @i7j 
10-12 Ibs. aveg.. aly 
2-14 Ibs. avg. = aij 
14-16 lbs. avg. rer” pees ‘ @16% 
16-18 lbs. avg.. rice : @16%, 
18-20 Ibs. avg ' ait 
Skinned Hams— 
14-16 lbs. avg.. ee ‘ @i1s 
16-18 Ibs. avg. ‘ poe ; : @i1s 
ee Ee, BVE........ - : (@18 
20-22 Ibs. avg..... = @16 
22 Ibs. avg. aia 
2 lbs. avg... 2 ‘ @13\% 
25-30 Ibs. avg . , . 5 12 
Picnics— 
ae. are . @ 9% 
>. Oe: OVS....;. are vee ; @ 8% 
8-10 lbs. avg.. ; ; @s 
10-12 lbs. avg.. : @ 7% 
Clear Bellies— 
6-8 lbs. avg.. Eee @iji\% 
8-10 lbs. avg.. ree ; @l: 5M 
10-12 lbs. avg. : @13 
12-14 Ibs. avg. : bch cen ; @l2\, 
Ce ee eee eee a@i2— 
Dry Salt Meats. 
Extra ribs ....... eon ats fa oy 
Extra clears + : @ oy 
Regular plates +e a 7% 
Clear plates ... @ 7% 
Jowl butts ..... ae @ 7% 
Fat ong . 
8 Ibs. avg. cn @ 8\%4 
10 2 2 Ibs. avg. 5 ‘ @ &%, 
12-14 Ibs. avg. Loe @9 
14-16 Ibs. avg.. : oer @ 9% 
16-18 Ibs. avg — ; is @ 9% 
18-20 Ibs. avg. aio 
20-25 lbs. avg . coe : @10% 
—. Bellies— 
14 lbs. avg. — 10% 
i. 16 Ibs. aveg.. 10% 
18-20 Ibs. avg. _ : @10 
20-25 Ibs. ave. a ie . oils a@ 9% 
2 ) lbs. avg.. 5g a Wy, 
35 06«Colbs. =ave. - : @ 9%, 


Nominal asked 


——o—___ 


° 

LEATHER INDUSTRY OF HUNGARY. 

The prices for hides and skins in Hun- 
gary are greatiy increasing, and Hungar- 
ian tanners have decided to form a pur- 
chasing combine in order to force lower 
prices. The plans are almost completed 
and very good results are expected by the 
tanners. The trade in leather is very slow 
owing principally to the lack of finances, 
but the prices are steady. Due partially 
to the rate of exchange, there is a very 
slight possibility of imports increasing in 
the near future. 
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FUTURE PRICES. 
Official Board of Trade, Range of Prices. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1923. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) 
ES an 'eace .-» 10.62% 10.62% 10.50 10.55 
Oct. ines epee ee. ee wt 10.65 
Jan. 9.£ 9.50 37% 9.37% 
RIBS— 
Me Top subs couse 7. 85 7.95 7.90 7.90 
es .iesak cuowsss if eles 7.92% 7.85 7.85 
See Pee eee Siok re 7.85 
MONDAY. AUGUST 6, 192°. 
Som, High. Low. Close. 
LARD—(Per 1080 Ibs.) 
rs in rascal 19.62% 10.65 10.60 10.65 
eee 10.75 10.77% 10.72% ‘ 
eee eee bw oe ee ey" 
RIBS—( Boxed 25¢ more than loose) 
OO A ee aa pkecee eels eee 8.00 
es sebeeos axes 8.00 8.0216 7.97% 8.021% 
- Whkkw ae eeee . cay 8.00 
TU ESDAY, ‘AUGUST 7, 1923. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) 
MOL. sanesxaseen 10.75 10.8214 10.70 10.72% 
ts seedseueesns 19.8714 10.9214 10.85 10.85 
SRR ote ss EP, aise pata 9.40 
RIBS— (Boxed 23¢ “more than loose) 
BM er ccraes 8.15 27% % 8.15 
IE. suueeskeuens ee 8.30 8.15 
eT Pte ee er, = 8.20 
WE DNESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1925. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) 
ES “Skksanb has 10.70 10.75 10.70 10.72% 
ee, 8 kvees 10.90 1.90 10.82% 10.82% 
Jan. 9.50 
RIBS 
Sept. 8.15 
Oct. % 8.12% 
Jan. 8.35 


THORSDAY, AUGUST 


Open High. Low. Close, 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) 


10.75 10.65 10.65 

10.90 10.80 10.86 

. ‘than loose )— 

Ws 15 8.10 8.10 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 10. 1923. 

(No market, due to President Harding’s funeral.) 


——. 


PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. C. Zaun.) 

New York, August 8, 1923.—Wholesale 
prices on green and sweet pickled pork 
cuts: Pork loins, 23@25c; green hams, 
8-10 Ibs., 18%c; 10-12 lbs., 18c; 12-14 lbs., 
17'4%ec; green clear bellies—6-8 lbs., 18%c; 
8-10 lbs., 18c; 10-12 Ibs., 17%c; 12-14 lbs., 
17c; green rib bellies—10-12 lbs., 17%c; 
12-14 Ibs., 1642c; sweet pickled bellies—6-8 
Ibs., 12c; 8-10 lbs., 12%c; 10-12 Ibs., 12¢; 
12-14 lbs., 12c; sweet pickled rib bellies— 
10-12 Ibs., 12c 12-14 lbs., 11%c; sweet 
pickled hams—8-10 lIbs., 19c; 10-12 Ibs., 
18%c; 12-14 lbs., 18c; dressed hogs, 13\%c; 
city steam lard, 105,c; compound, 11%@ 

12c. 

Western prices, green cuts: Pork loins— 
8-10 lIbs., 19@20c; 10-12 lIbs., 18c; 12-14 
Ibs., 16c; 14-16 lbs., 14c; skinned shoul- 
ders, 10@12c; boneless butts, 18@20c; 
Eoston butts, 12@13c; lean trimmings, 9@ 
10c; regular trimmings, 6@8c; spareribs, 
7@9c; neck bones, 4c; kidneys, 5c; livers, 
2c; pig’s tongues, 16c; pig’s tails, 10@12c. 
MEXICANS GET BRAZILIAN CATTLE. 

Some of Mexico’s depleted ranges are 
now receiving cattle from a new source. 
A shipment of 120 head of Zebu cattle 
recently arrived at Vera Cruz from Rio 
de Janeiro and will be distributed partly in 
the northern states of Mexico. The cattle 
were forwarded by the Sociedade Pastoril 
Triangule Mineiro Ltda. of Uberaba, State 
of Minas. 























DRYERS AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES 





For Tankage, Blood, Bone 
Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed 
in the largest packing-houses, 
fertilizer and fish reduction 
plants in the world. 

We handle waste and by- 
? products. 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 
American Process Co. 


66 William St. - « « NewYork 
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CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers 
for the week ending Thursday, August 9, 
1923, with comparisons, were reported to 
The National Provisioner as follows: 





Week Cor. 

ending Previous week, 

Aug. 9. week. 1922. 
OE Ee NOs ok 5-0 505 69008 12,900 16,800 9,900 
Anglo-Amer, Prov. Co..... 8,000 9,500 4,700 
MED yg hw ik ola way 0% 15,000 17,200 8,900 
G. H. Hammond & Co..... 8,211 10,300 5,600 
a eee 19,300 17,200 9,400 
OS 3 Peer eri 11,800 16,600 8,700 
Boyd-Lunham & Co........ 7,300 7,700 5,100 
Western Pkg. & Prov. Co. 11,500 11,400 11,300 
Roberts & Oake........... 4,500 2,000 4,400 
ST a: eee 5,900 4,300 3,300 
Independent Packi g Co... 4,600 6,000 5,500 
Brennan Packing Co....... 7,200 5,600 4,300 
WVU, DAWEHOR TO) 6.65 s-c0ces 1,100 500 1,600 
AGOr PACEINg 0....000<% | eon ney 
Pi to cece TG acacia e? cae} | 86 Cole Ree 8,100 
| Pe eee 118,200 125,100 80,800 








CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS 


(Corrected weekly by C. W. Kaiser, Sec’y United 
Master Butchers’ Ass'n of Chicago.) 


Beef. 


No.1. No.2. No. %. 
Rib roast, heavy end gu 28 20 










Rib roast, light epd...... ce aa 32 22 
ES eT ee rere 18 16 14 
Steaks, round ....... 40 35 28 
Steaks, sirloin, first cut 32 48 32 
Steaks, porterhouse 70 55 32 
gS apes Seis eee ae eae 28 25 18 
MOOT BOG, GRUEK . . oo s oo cccvcsen 18 15 14 
Corned briskets, buneless ...... 22 20 18 
Oe eer 14 12 10 
Corned rumps, boneless.......... 5 22 18 
Lamb. 

Good. Com 
ci MOIII'-"csccknes <eunianiw ne 45 235 
ME. .cnGtewnescdas ss ¥ce adnan senae 48 28 
“oo  a:h dT ee EL hada haeawaewn 15 13 
ee eS ere eer ee era zs 26 
See, UD RE BON 5 oss on se seine s 50 aes 

Mutton. 

SD nbs eae ke euk se ASUS ORR ES SS 22 
Stew .. 15 eo 
Shoulders peek en 20 
Chops, rib and loi 3h ° 


Loins, whole, 
Loins, whole, 
Loins, whole, 
Loins, whole, 
ENS e cer rey a 
ED ~ ictivhe hank dst sibs sae wus sh seer ams 
| RSS ee OR or kre Pe 
EEO OOP EE CE OCTET rene reL 
DN. Ciesnhevonns sains4as 0 rnee scoaa sees s 
Leaf lard, unrendered 





Hindguarters 

Forequarters ..... 

ee oe 

Breasts 

Shoulders a a 

ere oes - Sea 

Se OU I oi vo 66 oes k cee sees nsine 38 
Butchers’ Offal. 

DEE eAckwhbe bannwawaceh aera eA ahnua ese wae @4 

MUP coos newaesaen ses an's Eee: @2 

Bones, per 100 Ibs... jas Crees ax 

ON oes ak Gio ean bk SS : @i4 

Oe er ae ea ae a yee @i4 

EE. Gi habestarcksdndeushbaneeases crass @l14 





CURING MATERTALS 


Bbls. Sacks. 
oat - eee, gran, LCL... 6% 6 
t 


MAdRE RASS ARAN MSS ENS BOs 4 6406900 7% 7% 

Double refined nitrate of ‘soda, % o ®. 
N. ¥. @ 8. F., carion@s....... ss300 Sk 4% 
Less than metre granulated... faians 4% 4% 
Crystals .... pWekessoes 5% 5 


Kegs, 100@130 bs. “ ate ‘more. 
Boric acid, in carloads, powdered, in 





eT ee er errr Ere 10% 10 
Crystal to” powdered, = bbis., in 5-ton 
Se, WP I 5a 5 5 0k n6ekés a casdn 3050s 10% 10% 
In bbls. in less than 5- j-ton ee 11 10% 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls...... 5% 5% 
In ton lots, gran. or powdered, in bbls. 5% 5% 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, 3c Cuba duty paid. ai 
ee ge ee eee eee @ 6% 
Syrup, testing 63 to 65 combined sucrose 
eee os enc o 4640 5 009 O80 @28 
Standard, granulated, f. o. b. refinery 
leans (less 2*per Cent)............e005 7.90@S8 .00 
Plantation, granulated, f. o. b. New Or 
POMS TIGR ZS HET CONE) occ scceccssvccns @ 7% 
gh clarified, f. o. b. New Orleans 
ENED criieck Suc wchve en eeneos oo dean naan s @7.00 
Yelle og clarified, f. o .b. New Orleans 
[ne “suwseb ont Sake oN SEE SONNE Fae ees @a6.90 
Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton, . o. b., Chi- 
COMO, WHI ..ccviescwccceveses sewseceseos 
Medium, car lots, per ‘ton, e. 0. ere “Chicago, 
DEI co ccvwcceccove TETTTTLIT TTT J 
tock, car lots. per ton, f. o. b.. Chicago... 7 30 











Clor See e See EOE eee S 


cSCeno- 


Dore @ 
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7 Red oak lard tierces.............s00. 2.70 @2.72% 
White oak lard tierces................ 2.90 @2.92% 












































































White oak ham tierces............... @3.3% 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. DRY SALT MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons...... 22 Extra short clears.........eeeee eee eee eees . @9 
> € Country style sausage, fresh, in link...... 15 MNO OE Diao egies a ced Cilecw asa deisiee's @ ot 
Week ending Cor. week, Country style sausage, fresh, in bulk..... 14 Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg............. @9 
; , Aug. 11. 1922. Country style sausage, smoked............ 17 CN Datree, TAG Wid soo ioe o osctccccqe eee @10% 
Prime native steers ee ar” 17 @18 16 @17 Mixed sausage, fresh............0.0s.ss0. 12 eee @10 
Good native steers........... 4 1, G18% 15 @16 Frankfurts in pork casings..........ssse0% 14 Clear bellies, 20@25 lbs.................. @ 9% 
Medium steers SER sao 6.0e one 13 14 Frankfurts in sheep casings............s.. 16 Clear bellies, 25@30 Ibs.................. @ 9% 
Hi ifers, Ae seas ‘3B @16 12 16 Bologna in beef bungs, choice.... ae 14% Po Be ee | ere a 9% 
COWS ids 0502800050 stan ose 8 OW 8 @ll Bologna in beef miadles, choice. &. 14 Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs............. @ 9% 
Hind quarters, choice........ @24 @23 Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice 14 Fat backs, 10@12 lbs................0+.00- @ 8% 
Fore quarters, choice......... @13 @11 Liver sausage in hog bungs.......... : iaidan. 16 Fat backs, 12@14 Ibs. : ee ) i : i Bt : : ; : d : ' : : ; @ 9 = 
Beef Cuts tives oe im DOSE TOURS... 2... ccccees 10 — — MEME oa alee ediginetadeaiten @ 9% 
em ead cheese ..... Lduacnuns 11 NE MEN Sie 6e cnc cataatiavoceandenewe's @7 
Steer Loins, No, 1........... @38 @3A4 New England luncheon ‘specialty.. Gatiosiees @22 WUNUE oe dip: orsig-0b:0's c.nlein'n 6.4eiciecieec welt ueeeaaes @ ig 
et Se ee ee @35 @32 Liberty luncheon specialty.......... errr 17 
Steer Short Loins, No. 1..... @52 @42 Minced luncheon specialty..... 14 WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Steer Short Loins, No. 2..... @46 @40 Tongue Sausage ...... @20 R 1 
Steer Loin Ends (hips) Raa a te @29 @28s Blood sausage @15 rapier ar hams, fancy, 14@16 Ibs.......-.. @24% 
Steer Loin Ends, No. 2 @28 Polish sausage @14% —— hams, fancy, 16@18 lbs. 
Cow Loins .... 16 @24 Saar @l4 Standard regular hams, 12@16 lbs... 
Cow Short Loins 22 ail a ce ae 2010334 
C Loin Ends 2 x 8 , 8@ Re cdleraladpae we elk a p 2% 
REhae Ribs, No 1 ini Saket Wee 15 pH ; DRY SAUSAGE. Standard bacon, 4@08 (iA inaanen is coma ARE @24% 
Steer Ribs, No. : ROSE ) @22 a choice, in hog bungs............. @47 = ard bacon, 12@14 Ibs................ @20 
Gow Biles No daoc. lok. @lt ervelat, new condition, in hog bungs...... 72 Standard bacon strips, 6@7 lbs. @20%4 
nw Hite no. Ss 8 @l16 Cervelat, new condition. in bee’ middles... 16 Cooked hams, choice, skin on. 
Coe MI NOeeL, @i12 Thuringer Cervelat ...... COR ee aeeas @21 Of, SMOKED 2... ..ccacceesseccecssccvece @35 
Steer Rounds, a ee mine > @17 ME iiducias6s caewedsdesseveebcveses avai 24 Cooked hams, choice, skinned, Iw 
Steer Rounds, No. 2......... s @16% SEI oo ocicaiduh o-ciese $604 eeccavea genes : 22 Off, SMOKED .............- ee eeeee ec eeeeee @37 
Steer Chucks, No. 1......... b q@ai1- C. Salami, choice iat 42 Cooked hams, choice, " 
ahaa Chucks. ie Si. 710 @10 Milano Salami, aoe. ‘in hog ‘bungs......-- 41 of, SMOKE ......02 cee ses ee sececeesceees @39 
“tag, ea oan My @15 131% @15 ©. Salami, new condition.......... treks 20 Picnics, skin on, surplus fat off, smoked.. @20 
Gow GHNORE ...ckccicccll. ( 7%@ 8 Friases, choice, in hog + Al Pe va 37 Picnics, skinned, surplus fat off, smoked.. @2l 
Ritmor WINER) cack cekc cece @8 — © RRO aE ap rea @51 EOI se eh ee Cuticaccrcutamewanesedes @42 
Medi > ee Pee D 7% eperoni .... ieee. eases aed 31 
oe Te: ea 1s Mortadelis,“aeww condition: <10°2- 2... G30 FERTILIZERS. 
i A a rer y @12 APACOlA  .-+- sti: singh caieal agent RO RS aS ES 46 Ground dried blood......................$ 3.80@ 3.90 
Steer Navel Ends cera peers a fi @ 5 Italian style hams. eae st poor Sabet eh alia te 37 Unground and eruahen Mia eraicacdsestsecerers 3.604 3.75 
Cow Navel Ends............. ) BY @ 5 Virginia style hams.................+++--- 37 Rica eh Oe ioc vas 2:90@ 3.00 
Fore Shanks n @ 4% Ground tankage, 10 to 11%.............. 2.90@ 3.00 
Hind Shanks eh @ @ 4 SAUSAGE IN OIL. Ground tankage, 6 to 9%. er avdhab icte'e: wa choc oe 2.90 
dN porn anGs Satice Si sakes 3 @ @2 Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— Crushed and unground tankage 2.50@ 2.75 
Strip Loins, No. ) @60 Small tins, 2 to crate..............+..++.-++-. 5.75 Ground raw bone, per ton.............-- 28'00@30.00 
Strip Loins, No. 2........... ) @55 Large tins, 1 to crate..........scccccses +++» 6.50 Ground steam bone, per ton............ 22.00@24.00 
Si Tans, TO: Byes Sscc:<< D @12 Frunkfurt style sausage in sheep casings— Unground bone tankage................. 16.00@18.00 
Sirloin Butts, No. 1...... he ¥ @30 |e = 7 > — SOR RE PR SEES * HORNS O 
Sirloin Butts, No. 2......... 3 @26 rge tins o crate........ seeeee 8 
Sirloin Butts, No. 3......... 16 @17 Frankfurt style sausage in pork casings— » HOOPS AND BONES. 
Beef Tenderloins, No. i...... @75 @i5 Small tins, 2 to 2 ee os ont &F ton. 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2...... @65 @65 Large tins, 1 to crate........ Gear srota dea a NO. 1 HOPMS....... 20. eeeee cece eee ee ees $250.00 @300.00 
“Tease i aca alia ania @alz @20 Smoked link’ sausage in pork casings— NO. 2 RODS. «oc ccccecccccssccecssocees 175.00@225.00 
I a “bs 
Flank Steaks @li @20 Small tins, 2 to crate...c..cececccccccce-ceeee 8.00 NG. 3 HOrms...........ceeeeeee es eeceee 100.00@ 150.00 
Boneless Chuck @ &% @10 TACKO tine, P00 CERI. 5 6s 060.5 ss ceeee sees le fo oe I 40.004 50.00 
= € -4 tS, BP sccceccevececcceeererecacce ¥ ic U0, 
teed nc MO i ey SAUSAGE CASINGS. IN Sock oe sccrc seas 32.00@ 33.00 
eae ee > O _ Round shin bones, heavies............. 160.09@165.00 
Trimmings ....++.++..++e+00- @9 @ 8 . (F. 0. B, CHICAGO.; Round shin bones, lights and med..... 115.00@ 120.00 
Beef Product. — rounds, domestic, 180 sets, per tierce, per - Flat shin bones, heavies.......... ... 75.00@ 80.00 
UO. ah wainins Caw erro a bk ce ke S Hee ees ees eens eels 16 a8 x » 
Brains, per 1D.....-..+++.+++ 7 @8 5%@ 8 Beef rounds, export, 225 sets, per tee., per set. ‘21 cating tinge lm. gia ae aaa 25. 00G 195,00 
Hearts 4 5 4%2@ 6 Beef middles, 110 sets, per tierce, per set...... .65 Thigh bones, lights and med........... (0125.00 
Tongues 28 @30 =Beef bungs, No. 1, 400 pieces, per tce., per pce. .30 Puttock bones a 53.00@ 60.00 
Ox Tally per 34 G35 "Beef bungs, No. '2, 400 pieces, per ‘tee., per Skulls, jaws and knuekles...10..//1.!)  32,00@ 83.00 
x Tail, RBG ts Re chasis ok Mi tomers «nase daa ted he 8@22 . 
Fresh ‘ripe, 5 ae Reena: No per plecessserssesee. 18@ rs Rejected mts. bones Baked eae pas 48.40@50.00 
Fresh Tripe, @ 6% SERE MGGUARTE: ON 2 Sag oR “aR Note—Foregoing horns, hoofs an¢ nes must be 
i tears 6 > 8 6% @10 P. § sig eA per piece.........sseeeee assorted, free from grease spots and cracks, hard and 
Kidneys, per lb............ ‘i ( * @10% a hey wang a. ‘per MOK... sees eeecesecees 1.65 clean, uniform as to cut and weight, packed in double 
ys, pe Q eef bladders, medium, per doz...............4- 1.45 bags and carload lots, also well and favorably knows 
Beef bladders, large, pr d0Z............eeeeeee 1.25 to foreign and domestic manufacturers. 
“ : P 19 Hog casings, medium, f. o. 8., per Ib.. 99 
‘hoice Careass 8 D1t , sings 2xtre ° ° selecte e 
Good Carcass. ae er eee LARD (Unrefined). 
Good Saddles 20 @26 uae middies, with cap, per set... .........se008 16 i ee ali partes fee ( 1s 
Good Backs ..............+6. f 7 @il1 Hog middles, without cap, per set.............-- 15 i wa eon = cope nneeomeaae @ 1s. 
Medium Backs 6 @8 Hoe BURGE, GEPOTTE:.... 0.0 .00..000008 ES Ree pn a ak Leaf gy ’ ee S09 ind ¢ Sie a SIO @ be 
Veal Product. Hos bungs, medium 2. ap Neutral dard soe. eee eee 412.00 
Brains, each @& 6 @8 Hog bungs, narrow, no demand................. 02 
Sweetbreads @58 56 @60 BEG MEOUUMOEG, TOU DIOCG i. ooo c ee wencidese couse 08 , — LARD (Refined). 
Calf Livers @32 25 @32 ‘ure lard, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes.. @12.00 
, VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. Pure lard, tierces...............- dninwels (11.00 
ere re re ee @12.50 
Choice ON rrr cece ere @26 @26 Ln ed ote. -—S Pee “= oven ie over tierces; half barrels, Ye over 
Medium Lambs ............. @24 @23 fete oe ag =f tri 200-1 Wun co es * im tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 lbs., 4c to le over 
Choice Saddles ............. @31 @32 ‘ocket honeycomb tripe, Ib. bb s++++ 18.00 tierces. 
Medium Saddles ............ a2 @30 ro Gen ae ge vee Ego OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 
ES eee err @22 @23 U BH . +7 + 2 , 
Medium Fores .........+.00: @20 @21 Lamb tongues, long cut, 200 eres 01 il t 0% @11 
Lamb Fries, per lb..........30 @31 Fe Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl............ 51.00 pa = NA a aca hd aniede dia oksmaehes “seu 
Lamb Tongues, each........ @13 @l a eee Gk SONS ERLE GE CESS N SETS 
Lamb Kidneys,’ per Ib.-....--  @25 @25 CANNED MEATS. od ag nd Sa a aaa eae 0% @10 
Mutton. No. 4. No.1. No.2. No. 6 GIT CION GIN ocd cicuses vse skadsarsetes 84a sat 
Heavy Sheep @9 @10 Guat WOME kescstwicas «ane Ga © ee $13.00 Prime oleo stearine, edible................. 94@ 9% 
‘ WRN cass sa a eeesst ‘ ) ogee ed a ; 
a“ Gar... @16% @i5 nee maetteneeses “ne Ly ca ar No. 2 oleo stearine, edible................ 8u@ 9 
Heay ee Rc @13 @14 Sliced dried beef........ 2.00 4.50 Ay TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
TARNt BAGMIOW nas cccscccces @2 @20 Ox tongue, whole. ere 17.50 56.00 Edible tall 8 @ 84 
Oe See @ 6 @ 6 Lunch tongue Pee oy 2°85 4.70 9.50 34.56 Cc “4 bd ta nt hiiiiesrcc es oes «= a ; ‘+ 
SRMG WOME Gens ss ss aeesess @i14 @12 Corned beef hash r 1.50 2-75 4.25 > pechar Roe os 1c a ye il Sigs ielamaatly, 6% 3 
SEO ae @23 @20 Hamburger steaks with : G : cena Pecwara” prime, oose ta OWs ss see sees 6 4@ 
Mutton Loing .........0ss0 @18 @2 { 1.50 22 4.2 ackers’ No. 2 loose tallow.......-...+..+- 5 @5% 
Matton Staw @7 @ 7% OBIONB cccccccccccccce : 2.25 -25 sees ly dee ee ren 54@ 5% 
OEeact We eat oe co ek Vienna style sausage... 1.15 2.25 4.15 ssee §=©0s White, choice grease...........cccceceeeee 7™%@ 8 
— on ge a eB aa, 2 es Veal loaf, medium size. 2.00 pa Sieg occ: ONDER MIMI oo ors ccm goals ag 7 @™% 
SOED EEOWAD) (CRUE + 0.5 sis'g.s + 0s @ @ Chili con carne with, or Yellow grease, 10 to 15 per cent acid 54%@ 6 
Fresh Pork, Etc. a sess Yellow grease, 15 to 30 per cent acid.. 5%@ 5% 
Dressed Hogs ........sss0e- @i14 @l7 Potted meats ........ oe -80 eeee ose eoce —, eS ree er — @ 3% 
Pork Li , 8@10 It ge. 220 @25 Crackling STeAse ....-.. eee ceeeeeeeceeees 54@ 
jp fata Pe sai q es aE: @ 11% @12% BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. Bone, naphtha extracted................++5 416@ 4% 
MUMORTENEN Soy 5c cee essa ean @46 @45 Mess pork, regular 91.79 House. es eeee reser eeceeceeeeceeeecerces 54@ 5% 
PNG TINE os Nios tawates @ 6% @ 7% ~~ Family back pork, 20 to 34 pieces. eae Garbage grease, loose..............--e+0e: 4%4@ 4% 
LP aD ARR NOISE Pa 6 @11% @17 Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces.............. 34°50 VEGETABLE OILS 
Hocks ... sees ee eees @9 @13 Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces.......0....... 23.50 a 
Trimmings @ 6% @l4 Clear back pork, 50 to 60 pieces 51.50 ©—- Cottonseed oil—white, deodorized, in bbls.10%@11% 
[xtra lean trimmings....... @ 9% @s Clear plate pork 20 to 35 pieces. REESE SE GE Yellow, deodorized, in bbls............-. 1044,@10% 
DE Jo ipaasandedaeeees bees @ 6 @ 8 Clear plate pork; 35 to 45 ACL Si ge aa ae 19.1.0 P. S. Y., loose, ange Biss Se eta 94a bey 
EES ere as @ 5 @ 5 “ gk eee ec ee 7's P. S. Y., soap grade, loose......... nom. 9 @ 9% 
REC m OS es @ 4% @ 4% Selsbek paris Wai anina sta ON Caates teas eaenee ee nawiae Hg Soap stock, bbls., concen., 65%, f. 0. b. 
a PRONE vanes tees nakaes @ 5 @7 PSE eo: AN Nis a re a Oe 16.50 I ane Le par “eee age ign top 4% 
Ee I ea ora urtgnerng @i7 @ 9 Saat eee wei ae Pit salad lla eR Anseed Gil, OOM, POF GAle ww oc cece cecsccss 75) @ 
SS ar eee @uy% @ll1 Extra plate beef, 200-Ib. barrels................ ROD Ook OW Indies. -.c 5.20658: rs as - T4@ T™%§ 
Cheek Meat ......seeeseeeees @ 8% @ 9 Soya bean oil, seller tank, f. 0. b. coast... 84%@ 9 
ee Livers, ORE Mises ssanes @ 4% 44%@ 5 BUTTERINE. Cocoanut oil, seller tank, f. 0. b. coast.... Tha 7% 
BOCK EOGUIOR: 6 a vasce6 504s sens @ 3 @ 3% 1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. 0. b. iS 
Skinned Shoulders ........... @ 9% @14% CABO ....000 _ cheers 4 ° een i — @21 ANIMAL OILS. 
BUN SAGEM? haus Gains aac sed @i @5 Cartons, rolls or prints, Mec a7. ce Eee, @22 RI TR ie 65.66 65 6:5 0 c.cw’atrsare'vsre'e's ....184@14 
Pork Kidneys, per Ib....... @ 4% @ 5 Cartons, rolls or prints, 2@5 lbs.......... @21% Extra winter strained lard............... 7.114@11% 
Pork ‘TOMBUOE: «055.5052 540% ais @18 Shortenings, 30@60 1b. tubs.............. ai6 Extra lard Oil... .... eee eee eee ence ee eeees 103 
Pr ° @9 @9 Wat Margarine, prints, Ul... 6c ccccseccs a2 Ete PE ON ao wc Shean cncdee ences 9% @10% 
Tail Serene @ 4 2 @ : Bie MISS og sinc sc ciclole evades cnebacenwe 9%@10 
@ § 7 @ NO. 2 lard Of]... cccccetececceweecedeiees 9 @9g 
@i11% @12 COOPERAGE. Pure neatsfoot oil............ RTP AR FP 124% @13 
@19 @22 Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..... $1.75 @1.77% DN IE Oca os 6c as cue eevenctdnes 9% @10% 
PR Sate la was tese ens @10 @16 Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops..... 1.95 @1.97% PEG Oh IEE HN ora6 c'est vince-ccinadcaweseu ee $4%4,@10 
OMIA cca cacareenceusn e's @20 @24 Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops..... 1.95 @1.97% MoiGe NAO Gk coche kc caecsaacsus .. 9%@10 
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Retail Section 


Taking a Census of the Meat Retailers 


How many meat retailers are there in 
the United States? 

A great number of people have asked 
this question in the last few months but 
not one had any real information on the 
subject. For the first time a serious at- 
tempt has been made by a meat retailers’ 
organization to get these facts. And it 
was done largely because of inaccurate 
statements in many general magazines 
with a national circulation. 

The United Master Butchers’ Associa- 
tion of America has recently, through its 





























list of the number of American meat re- 
tailers by states and cities. The work was 
under the direction of National Secretary 
John A. Kotal and a questionnaire was 
sent out widely. 

This questionnaire was sent with a cir- 
cular to some eight cities in every state 
in the Union. In the questionnaire the 
city official addressed was asked to state 
the population of the city, to give the 
number of meat retailers there both the 
actual and the estimated, to state whether 
they were licensed or not, and to tell for 








statistical bureau, begun to compile a what year the figures stood. This infor- 
Average No. Year 
State. of Inhabitants City. Population. No. of Markets. Licensed. of Last 
per Store. Actual. Estimated. Census. 
CRM. ao cccncccccces 2,031 San Francisco.......... 356 ht Bee. 1923 
1,382 Los Angeles ........... ee 685 Yes 19233 
cece Oakland ..........++.- * been oe ° 
seer San Diego ............ ss toh 
ese Bacramento .......2---  seeeee = aR 
Colorado ...0..-+e5- e+e oes SEE Cc cacur ca cseces.. dhenee as ERS a é 
Connecticut ...........- Juz rrr er 160,000 * 228 No : 
S52 ees 150,000 ie 176 No Fol 
O44 Ne eee 170,000 me 180 No ae 
Delaware ...0... 202002. ais IR, anes.” oases : ieee a ae 
Georgia ......--.-- ose SEER Wakucnheeobe sss. eee ee se 5a Ba 
Illinois .....-+.+-++--+-- a3sz Chicago .............--2, 701,705 3,077 Yes 4 
667 i ere 2,000 ee Yes aa 
ease DR Die teeabsnt eds ss. “cheese ar aoe oa 
560 Springfield ............ 59,183 106 No “S 
469 DS cous sasaah ease a43,000 128 Yes ee 
RRR: non 00803008045 see ND ooo kn bso sny | - peene 7 ae gs 
+s Indianapolis ..........-  ssececs cme bess Ss oe 
ce sksebesenee 561 Des Moines 126,400 ee 295 Yes 1923 
see Marshalltown 17,000 b16 ge Yes 1923 
Kansas ..........+-++5- BERRONMMES: cisskssa0rs. ‘susees ae mab sek 
he ON RR eee 11,000 12 sara No 1923 
Kentucky .........---- 260 eS 254,891 Ys2 Yes 192 
Louisiana ............-- +. SP cc ansces apeans ss eit ei 
600 Nee eee THO 1 aN 
Maine .........-..--- .* PP csstceeseastes” G05"ss ae 
Maryland .........---- sees DENNER co CGeis saab seek exes hs aoe 
Massachusetts ..... . 398 OS eee 748,060 1.00 Yes 
‘- a ee eee ae ahs s 
** Ball River ........20202 as00es ns = 
sae Mc cccerasceees see pee > 4 
SVU Springfield ........ 140,000 175 No 3 
+ e coc csbe eae hs. S240 ee < ae er 
BRNREOR, occcsewcssvere Detroit ...... . 21,000,000 3.00 Yes 1922 
cess Grand Rapids ......... Se aeris a ee Wit. 
G45 Iron Mountain .... 612,00 21 No ai 
eee yy ~ae Duluth ivchesece: Shien aes oes 5 
Doan Minneapolis ....... 411,000 415, Yes 1923 
1,10 a. Se 250,000 210 Yes 192 
Missouri tees Kansas City peak ae sseeisis . AS 
i. ND sass: 87.000 400 Retail Merchants. 
Percentage of Markets N 
— a eee eo nee ee 
Pc ess ubee tees aa pe rer .. 54,948 bod) or 
DAT Omaha jesueus 205,000 ; 37) wee 
Mew JOY ss. .sess0%> , en eee 116,592 paeie 130 No 
: Jersey City 280,000 1.20" make - 
Pe Jetta keiassick Sek ons . 
Noo ee 
Newark 
Be eer Albany ao 
Brooklyn No sais 
Buffalo Yes 1922 
New York No 1921 
Rochester ae 211 No 1922 
Syracuse 2.13 ae Yes oa 
Troy .. o2e 
| eres Ty eT eT rT ree ca sisgnsucenss ade be= 
‘incinnati ro ert ee pain 
"319 Ceveland. THG,S36 2.500 Yes 1922 
277 Columbus 250,000 900 Yes 1923 
— EERE | Sxnieuvasasseees wees see ee ce 
473 Toledo ee Me 260,000 ao0 
aera. re hnesere "300 ce x we pees 4,000 5 inks No eae 
re 7 FEMI 9 Eo ey acs 258.000 231 a Yes 1923 
sigge sia anemia dale _ 231 retailers—51 wholesalers—6 slaughter houses. 
sylvaniz *hiladelphia ........---- oseee soe see cee 
Pennsylvania .......... er heen paver beaters 600.000 ate ain No isd 
ere 461 Providence ..........-.-- 242.500 eee 125 No 192 
South Carolina ......... ke PN an csceessbs) Saeeey . ‘ —_ 
MOOONE ascesccnsencss eas Se PR ee ; 
wece Nashville ..........-.-- ; ce 
soo Winchester .........-. : —- 
a es Serre eT tes b-. Fort Worth ....... tees wees baie . 
” 725 Galveston A Sy o1 = ies Yes 19233 
PE <.c4aineesansae  asen ss hee ohie ‘os “ 
er San Antonio .........-.. hee pone ss oe 
667 Oe aaa S.00> 12 er No 
goss ees a Sea 672 eS Eb ee ee 155.000 201 Yes 
Virginia .. a PE .oocsceabee as 90086 heey 
Washington — DP i5sisskcaakeors "sane ss 
oses Spokane ........+-+-++++ pik ase sees er a 
WVMRCOREER. on cccncvenes 1,330 Marshfield .........- _ § 000 6 .- No 
625 Milwaukee ........--+- 500,000 vege 800 Yes 
947 TN osasseneeeee ooo 33.162 oe Sone No 
723 Ee ...kcanewus>?ee~ DS.604 S1 <n Yes 
Watertown 10,000 i2 ae No 
District Columbia ...... Washington .......---. sess ss os oats 
a With adjoming territcry, 60,000. b All grocers handle smoked meats and lard. c With adjoining 
territory, 13,500. ¢Estimate. 














mation would if given accurately supply 
a long vacant gap. 

Unfortunately many failed, up to the 
time of the convention. to make returns. 
However, those returns which have been 
received are of considerable interest. At- 
tempts will be made to complete the in- 
formation listed. But it is somewhat dif- 
ficult as many cities have no system of 
licensing. At the same time they have 
health department supervision and local 
inspection. 

In tabulating the figures an average 
number of inhabitants per store in each 
city was worked out. These are only ap- 
proximate figures. For complete infor- 
mation as to the character of the popula- 
tion, whether stores were combination, 
grocery and meat markets, and the size of 
stores is necessary. However, the table 
is of great importance and is a credit to 
those who have been planning the investi- 
gation and carrying it out. It is shown on 
this page. 

acti Sasi 


MASTER BUTCHERS’ CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 27.) 


Good collecting is essential to success. 
There is nothing better for you, as busi- 
ness men than to exact payment for your 
sales according to the terms on which 
they were sold. Good collecting is the 
solution of many of our business problems. 

I shall not insult your intelligence by 
saying that your goods should be attrac- 
tively displayed and safely stored. How- 
ever, display is important. They say that 
there are 23 nerves that lead from the eye 
to the brain—5 nerves that lead from the 
ear to the brain. The comparison is ob- 
vious; we reach more people through the 
eye than by word of mouth. 


Analyze Your Market. 


I believe every one of you should analyze 
your market and see that out of that mar- 
ket you get your share of business, to see 
if you have developed it to the limit, to 
see if new opportunities are being taken 
advantage of. 

Good advertising is an aid to better 
business. Tell the people about the goods 
you have to sell. Tell them in an intelli- 
gent fashion about the difference in the 
quality and cuts of meat. Advertise intel- 
ligently and _ persistently. Every man 
should take a keen interest in the develop- 
ment of his community. He should know 
the community mind. 

Wealth is not in raw material, but in 
the intelligence we put into it. An asso- 
ciation should be a developer of the intel- 
ligence that means business development. 

Will I be out of order to talk profit in 
an assemblage like this? I talk to mer- 
chants whose sole idea seems to be, “How 
much can I do for how little money?”, and 
that is where we fail. 


Eliminating All Trade Abuses. 

Out of business comes three things— 
Profit, Permanence, Pride. The wholesaler 
wants his distributor to make money by 
sound business practices. Thus one of the 
steps toward better business is the elim- 
ination of every trade abuse. These 
abuses have grown like “Topsy.” If we 
eliminate trade abuses there is a big gain. 
There is enough to give us all a share in 
the savings. 

One of the big wastes in the ordinary 
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business is the waste of salesmanship be- 
hind the counter. We need to analyze the 
“Near Sales” and “No Sales.” Sometimes 
we plan and build and the fellow at the 
bottom pulls down. A good association 
should and could teach salesmanship as an 
aid to better business. 

Get your men to work with you instead 
of for you. Salespeople whose hearts are 
in their work have a big opportunity to 
develop bigger business by the service 
they can render the customer. 

The bane of business is the ignorant 
competitor, who does not know his cost of 
goods or overhead, who has no accounting 
system. Why not educate him as an act 
of intelligent selfishness. Our backbone is 
stiffening and we are gaining courage to 
meet the evils of business. We need, how- 
ever, a lot of sand in our make-up. 

Organization is helping us to build bet- 
ter business by the development of our 
manhood. It is teaching us to think of 
others and it is helping us to help others. 
“To live and let live” is ethical; “To live 
and help live,” is ideal. 


Organization Teaches Efficiency. 
Organization is teaching us efficiency, 


economy, co-operation. It is developing 
a better business man. It is teaching us 


not to be afraid of the other fellow and it 


is what we can do for him that counts, and 
not what we do to him. 

Fear and worry are the two snakes in 
the business garden of Eden. Cast them 
out. 

Organization teaches us to get a profit, 
but not to be a profiteer. Of course the 
man who does business at a loss serves 
neither the community nor himself. 

We must stop wishing for things and 
work harder—even fight for them. ‘Who 
gave you the black eye?” asked one boy 
of the other one. “No one gave it to me; I 
fought for it.” 

Cultivate your home trading zone. Hon- 
est competition is desirable. We help 
each other by educating the public by 
means of honest and fair competition. 


Association Strengthens Each Member. 

Association increases the power. of the 
unit. 

Concentration is a big thing in business. 
Stephen Girard only had one eye, but he 
kept it on his business. 

Through teaching efficiency associations 
help to build better business. Efficiency 
is a well-worn word. Jim Hill was walking 
along a railroad track one day and found 
a big spike lying on the track. He car- 
ried it to the road foreman and called his 
attention to the waste. The foreman 
looked at it and said, “Gee, I’m glad you 
found it; I have had two men looking for 
it all morning.” Efficiency is not only 
knowing how to do things, but to know 
why you do them. These are days of per- 
plexity in business; organization will 
either lighten our burdens or make our 
shoulders stronger to bear them. 

These are days when to succeed we 
must work together. The business man is 
shouldering added responsibilities. We 
have been taught the value of co-operation. 
It is bringing men closer together. Our 
business life is sweeter and purer. It is 
helping us exemplify faith in our God and 
in ourselves and our institutions. We are 
understanding more clearly the value of 
service and the Golden Rule. 


Show More Faith in Country. 

Organization is teaching us to aave 
more faith in our country. Faith—let us 
have the faith of the little fellow who 
said to his mother, “Mamma, I want to 
have you stay with me until I go to sleep.” 
She said, “I can’t.” Then he said, “Well, 
if you can’t stay let papa come up and 
Stay awhile.” She said, “Papa can’t come.” 
“Well,” said the little feliow, “Wrap me 
up in the American flag,” and his mother 
said, ‘Why, what do you mean?” He re- 
Dlied, ‘Teacher said the flag is to protect 
little girls and boys.” 

May we not use this as a keynote of 
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the protecting influence of your associa- 
tion? : 

Steadily and surely organization is go- 
ing forward. Out of organization let us 
learn to stop shaking our heads and learn 
to shake hands; to stop fighting among 
ourselves and fight our common enemy. 
Working together. will help us to build an 
organization that will help us build a big- 
ger and better business. 

This concluded the afternoon program, 
and after a trip to Mt. Washington to see 
how Pittsburgh looked from “on high,” 
the delegates had an evening session. 


Cooperation with the Producer. 


The first speaker of the evening was R. 
C. Pollock, managing director of the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board, which 
is coordinating the efforts of the producer, 
packer and retailer toward mutual ad- 
vantage and the education of the con- 
sumer. 

He pointed out that the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board had been formed 
to enable all branches of the meat indus- 
try to co-operate in putting meat where 
it belongs in the diet of the American peo- 





Rk. C. POLLOCK, 
Managing Director, National Live Stock & 
Meat Board. 


ple. That it was doing this is shown by 
the fine response everywhere. 

In the work of the Board meat retailers 
could be of great help. One way in which 
they could help would be to aid in forming 
with packers and wholesalers local meat 
councils. He hoped that there would soon 
be meat councils in every city in the 
United States. The National Livestock 
and Meat Board was vitally interested in 
establishing meat councils. Recently at its 
annual meeting the directors of the Board 
voted funds to aid in the organizing of 
meat councils. Already several are in 
prospect and retailers are anxious to co- 
operate. This policy will benefit both re- 
tailers and all other interests in the in- 
dustry. 


Better Retailing Methods 


The next speaker was A. V., Swarthout, 
of the Cost of Marketing Division, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, whose subject 
was “The Way to Better Retailing.” 


The Way to Better Retailing. 


A year ago it was my pleasure to talk 
to you at your annual convention held in 
Milwaukee. At that time I described a 
plan of study of the cost of retailing meat 
which was being undertaken jointly by 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of Business Research of the North- 
western University. In this study it was 
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hoped that, through the co-operation of 
large numbers of retail meat dealers 
throughout the country, it would be pos- 
sible to develop a much larger volume of 
dependable information regarding the busi- 
ness end of retailing meat than had yet 
been made available. 

That study is now under way and we 
have made some progress in getting the 
information desired. Those of you who 
have been co-operating with us in this 
study have been getting monthly state- 
ments of your costs and comparative 
statements showing the average costs of 
the dealers in your particular section and 
in other sections which have been helping 
out in this important work. 

At the time of your last meeting, too, 
the Department was engaged in collecting 
this same kind of information from the 
dealers in 5 Wisconsin cities. This mate- 
rial has since been published and may be 
obtained by writing to the Department at 
Washington. We feel that it can not be 
other than helpful if you will carefully 
study this report and attempt-to test your 
own business by the standards which are 
shown therein. 


Advantages of Bookkeeping. 

Most of you have from time to time 
heard a great deal of talk on the advan- 
tages of adequate bookkeeping and no 
word that I could say could possibly over- 
emphasize this much discussed subject. 
Much of this talk has, however, failed to 
interest the majority of business men 
largely, I feel, because it has not gone far 
enough. The emphasis has been mainly on 
the advantages of having the information 
available without any very great attempt 
at explaining how the information can be 
applied in a practical way in improving 
the business of the individual dealer. 

It is possibly somewhat presumptuous 
for me to attempt to show you men, who 
are up against the practical every-day 
affairs of conducting a business profitably, 
how to conduct that business more 
efficiently. But with your permission I 
should like to indicate just a few of the 
ways in which it would seem the informa- 
tion now being collected can be useful. 

Better retailing will be viewed not solely 
from the rather narrow aspect of making 
larger profits (for it is well to keep in 
mind the old adage, that “He profits most 
who serves best’’) but we shall look at 
retailing in some of its broader aspects. 

By better retailing, then, we mean re- 
tailing wherein the wastes and costs are 
reduced to a minimum, where, by the ap- 
plication of the most up-to-date methods. 
the consumer receives some _ benefit 
through lower prices for the same quality 
and quantity of service and merchandise, 
and the dealer through more nearly ade- 
quate returns on his investment. When 
this combination of conditions obtains, 
both sides are apt to feel better satisfied 
and we are apt to have a more nearly con- 
tented citizenship. 


Turnover Measures Efficiency. 


One often hears large profits spoken 
of as the sole measure of business 
efficiency, but there are many other 
things to consider in establishing a basis 
for such measurement. I shall attempt 
to discuss only a few of these. Among the 
more important measures which indicate 
relative efficiency between organizations 
is the rate of turn-over of the stock of 
merchandise. Probably there is no other 
one common term concerning which there 
is greater lack of understanding, especially 
as to its effect on the rate of profit on 
investment. 

From the point of operating efficiency 
the percentage of gross margin to sales 
is particularly significant, as is, to a less 
degree, the percentage of net profits on 
sales. But the rate of return on invest- 
ment is much more significant and much 
more fundamentally important than the 
sales figure. 

To my mind nothing. illustrates better 
the relation of stock turnover to profit on 
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sales and return on investment than the 
achievements of an ordinary street corner 
“newsie.” I frequently take occasion to 
talk with these “newsies” and rarely fail 
to gain some inspiration. 

One just recently gave me his experience 
for his evening’s work. He started out 
with 20 cents in change as his capital, 15 
cents of which he invested in papers, 
keeping 5 cents for change. The 15 cents 
purchased for him 10 papers which he sold 
for 20 cents or with.a gross profit on 
sales of 25 per cent. As soon as he had 
sold out those 10, he returned and rein- 
vested his 15 cents in 10 papers more. In 
all he sold 100 papers, the sales price 
being of course $2.00, the cost price $1.50, 
with a gross profit of 50 cents—still 25 
per cent on sales. 

Now, let us see what happened to the 
ber, he started with 20 cents capital, and 
at the end of the day he has 50 cents 
profit, a rate of return of 250 per cent on 
his investment in a part of 1 day. Of 
course, out of this must come whatever 
expenses he must pay directly for his busi- 
ness, which I imagine are rather small. 
And it would probably be well to consider 
what should be allowed as salary. 


This return on investment of 250 per 
cent for the part of the day is achieved 
by ingenuity and hard work which any of 
us could envy. Consider, too, that this 
return is achieved without any price re- 
duction sales, or other means of business 
building which are nearly always open to 
the man in established business. 

The milk distributing business offers 
another interesting example of what rapid 
turnover will do in increasing rate of 
return on investment. Investigations in 
the Department indicate that 5 mills per 
quart net.profit is about the average for 
milk dealers. Based on a rather common 
price of 15 cents per quart for cities, this 
is about 3 per cent on sales. The turnover 
is almost daily, however, and hence a very 
satisfactory return on investment is 
usually earned, probably somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 20 per cent. 


Speed Up Turnover Rate. 


There are many ways to larger stock 
turnover, but it is a problem worthy of the 
best brains we have. It is usually some- 
what closely tied up with better satisfac- 
tion for the customer in the way of lower 
prices, and hence narrow gross margins, 
or better service, or some other form of 
satisfaction which the customer appre- 
ciates. 

A large number of meat dealers have 
achieved this large turnover and each can 
in some measure approach it, but it takes 
careful study and careful planning, prob- 
ably the hardest work that any of us ever 
attempt. Important as it is, it can not be 
understood, nor can the rate of turnover 
be known without adequate bookkeeping. 

Bookkeeping in the retail meat trade 
will not, at the present time, enable the 
compilation of accurate turnover figures. 
In our studies we have collected some 
approximate figures. They seem to indi- 
cate about 60 turnovers a year, but they 
vary enough to make certain that there 


is room for improvement practically 
every where. 


What Does Each Employe Sell. 


Another item closely associated with 
this is the sales per hour per employe. 
Wages are the most important single item 
in the expenses of a retail market, and to 
keep the employes employed full time is 
no small problem. 


We often hear it stated that it is impos- 
sible to reduce the number of employes, 
or reduce their wages. No doubt, this is 
often true, but our observations lead us to 
think that the condition could be over- 
come, were the proprietor to devote to it 
some very careful thought. It may not be 
that in the particular location it is possi- 
ble to increase the sales of fresh meat or 
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any one kind of meat per sales person. 
But usually there is some alternative, 
such as,the manufacture of cooked prod- 
ucts, sausages or the like. The full utili- 
zation of the time of your employes fre- 
quently spells the difference between 
success and failure. 

Frequently, we talk to a dealer who 
is dissatisfied because, as he says, he is 
not doing as much business as the year 
before. More often than not, we find that 
he has no adequate record that will tell 
him this. Much of the time it is based 
solely on the amount of sales, but this is 
illogical when one really considers what 
this means. For instance, we will assume 
that 100,000 units of a commodity have been 
sold during the period at an average price 
of 25 cents per unit. The volume of sales 
is of course $25,000. But suppose prices 
drop 10 per cent. We may still sell our 
100,000 units, but at a decreased price. 
Our sales will be $2,500 less than in the 
previous period. This looks like poor 
business, but as an actual matter of fact, 
is it? Isn’t it rather a case of poor 
measurement of business? 


What Costs Mean and Their Use. 


Now let us look at some of the actual 
cost figures the Department has collected. 
We frequently are told by dealers that 
they know their own costs and that is all 
they care about. A somewhat careful con- 
sideration of this statement, however, 
leads us to believe that they do not under- 
stand what costs mean or how to use 
them. No one would go out to buy a yard 
of cloth without knowing rather definitely 
the length of the commodity or how much 
cloth was being sold to others for a yard, 
yet that is about what you do when you 
try to understand your costs without some 
sort of a standard which is common to all. 


Your figures may be perfectly satisfac- 
tory. You may have reduced each item 
to what you consider the very minimum. 
But unless you have some sort of a stand- 
ard, some sort of a yardstick, with which 
to gauge your results and compare your 
figures, you are indeed working in the 
dark. ° 


So we need group figures showing what 
is achieved by the industry at large— 
average figures which show what others 
are accomplishing. And to make this 
average of real value we need to know 
something of the variation from the 
average—how far below and how far 
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above the average the extreme items are 
and how closely around the average the 
majority are grouped. 

And then these figures must be studied 
definitely more than they are. We feel 
that the best retailers probably do not 
make more than a 20 per cent use of the 
figures and facts about their business, 
Part of this is due, no doubt, to the faet 
that they do not have their bookkeeping 
properly arranged. 

Even the best books, it seems to us, 
yield only a small part of the information 
needed for proper management. But this 
can and will be remedied, it would seem 
certain, once the manager understood the 
relation of stock and capital turnover, the 
ratios of gross margin and net profit to 
volume of business, the ratios of accounts 
receivable turnover to sales and capital. 


Study Facts, Not Dollars. 

A point on which there is much miscon- 
ception is the importance of dollar figures. 
For analyses of the kind which you should 
make and which we are trying to make. 
The actual amount of dollars and cents 
is of little consequence. . 

The amount of sales, costs or profits are 
not important but it is the relationship 
between these items which is vital. The 
relative size of each item of expense 
should be carefully watched and when it 
changes the proprietor should never be 
satisfied merely to know that it has 
changed, but he should find out definitely 
and positively what caused the change, 
whether this change is advantageous or 
disadvantageous and remedy it if neces- 
sary. 

Chart Shows Profit and Loss. 

This chart shows the costs of 22 cash 
and carry stores. The length of bars are 
cents per dollar of sales. In other words, 
when it costs you 16 cents to sell $1 worth 
of goods, the length of the bar represent- 
ing your cost here will be at the 16 line. 

The stores have been separated into 2 
groups, which we have labelled “Profit 
Stores” and “Loss Stores,” dependent 
upon whether they made a profit or 
whether they failed to earn a profit. 

After allowance was made for reason- 
able salary and interest on investment it 
is not strictly true to say that some of. the 
stores made a loss, but rather that they 
failed to earn for the owner as much as 
he could reasonably expect to receive if 
he were working for some one else at the 
going wage. 

The two large bars on the left are 
averages respectively for the profit stores 
and the loss stores. Each of the other 
groups represents individual items of ex- 
pense separated again into profit and loss 
groups. 

The heavy bar at the right of the some 
what lighter lines represents the average 
of each group, while light lines represent 
the cost for this item of each individual 
store in the group. 

Now let us note the relative size of the 
various items. These bars do not show 
dollars. but are expressed to show the 
relative importance of each item of ex- 
pense to sales. When we note the average 
of the profit stores as compared to the 
loss stores, we will at once see that it 
costs the loss stores almost 6 cents more 
to sell a dollar’s worth of goods than for 
the other group. Of this amount some 
thing over 4 cents was the extra cost of 
labor. It is important to note that the 
wages item for the loss group of stores 
was within 2 cents of the total cost for 
the profit stores. 


Watch Wages and Rent. 


Again, only three items of expense— 
wages, rent, and ice and refrigeration— 
show any appreciable difference between 
these two groups of stores. The other 


items of expense than these three are 
almost equal for the two groups. Looking 
at these three important items again we 
note that wages in the loss group are 
almost 1% times the wages in the profit 
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group. Rent is approximately 1% times. 
Ice and refrigeration, is approximately 2 
times. 

In these three groups, therefore, proba- 
ably falls the major portion of the differ- 
ence in expenses between those stores 
which failed to make the going salary for 
the proprietor and those which made 
something more than this. 


The relative size of some of the other 
items of expense, wrappings, for instance, 
is interesting. Wrappings are somewhat 
less than % the cost of rent, approxi- 
mately % the cost of ice and refrigeration, 
and absolutely insignificant when com- 
pared with wage cost. Shop expense, 
which includes insurance, repairs, and 
similar items, is insignificant when com- 
pared with wages. 

There are numberless comparisons 
which might be drawn from this one 
simple chart. But they can not be made, 
they can not be understood, their lessons 
can not be applied practically in your 
business without a great deal of careful 
thought. One of the things which your 
organizations could and should do for the 
benefit of the retail meat trade is to estab- 
lish some sort of a section or service 
which will study the meaning of these 
cost relationships and teach individual 
members how to apply the analysis in 
their own business. No other work can 
reflect more permanently to the benefit 
of the trade in pointing the way to better 
retailing. 

Another leader in the work of analyzing 
the retailer’s problems is Prot. Horace 
Secrist, director of the Bureau of Business 
Research of Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago. He was the next speaker. 


Secrist on Retailing Costs 


Director Horace Secrist of the Bureau 
of Business Research of Northwestern 
University, in speaking on the highly im- 
portant subject of the retail meat dealer 
as a business man, said that the one great 
fact that the retailer had to recognize was 
everlasting competition. Each retailer in 
bettering his business ought to be able 
to answer these four questions: 

1. What does it cost the retailer to dis- 
tribute his product? 


2. Are these costs the same for differ- 
ent types of establishments, with different 
locations and of different size? 

3. How rapidly, in reason, should mer- 
chants turn their stock? 


4. What profits are they making upon 
their investments and are these reason- 
able? 

Some of the conclusions reached in his 
studies were stated by Director Secrist to 
be as follows: 


(1) The cost of doing business in the 
different cities which we have studied is 
essentially the same, the average for Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, and New York, respec- 
tively, being 20.2, 22.4, and 20.9 per cent 
of sales. The most common per cent of 
total expense to sales is between 18 and 
22, 48 per cent of the stores spending such 
proportions. 

(2) Wages of all types—proprietor’s, cut- 
ters’, and delivery boys’—are for the cities, 
in order named, 13.1, 14.6, and 13.7 per 
cent of sales. The most common per cent 
which wages make of total sales is be- 
tween 12 and 16, 52 per cent of the stores 
having such proportions. 

_ (3) Rents constitute 2.3 per cent of sales 
in Chicago, 2.8 per cent in Cleveland, and 
2.9 per cent in New York. The most com- 
mon per cent is between 2 and 3, 30 per 
cent of the stores spending this amount. 
Other common amounts are between 1 and 
2 and between 3 and 4 per cent. 

_ (4) Expenses for ice and refrigeration 
including depreciation make up 1.1 per 
cent of sales in Chicago; 1.4 per cent in 
Cleveland; and .8 per cent in New York. 
Most stores pay between .8 and 1.2 per 
cent of sales for ice and refrigeration. 
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(5) Stores in Chicago turn their stock 
6.3 times in four weeks; those in Cleve- 
land, 5.8; and those in New York, 6.1 times 
(per month). The most common number 
of stock turns is between 4 and 6, the 
tendency being for the number more near- 
ly to approach 6 than 4. 

The last speaker of the evening was D. 
W. Martin, representing the National As- 
sociation of Meat Councils. 


How Meat Councils Aid Meat. 
D. W. Martin of Chicago, Assistant Sec- 
retary National Association of Meat Coun- 
cils, spoke as follows: 


I want to discuss with you something 
of the organization and the work of the 
National Association of Meat Councils, an 
organization made up of a number of local 
councils, in thirteen of the large cities in 
this country, of which Pittsburgh is one. 
The meat councils are organized (a) to 
promote and encourage the adoption of 
better merchandising methods, (b) to 
bring about improved relations between 
packers and retailers, (c) to acquaint the 
public with facts about the meat industry, 
and (d) to increase meat consumption, 
thereby expanding business. The member- 
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Assistant Secretary, National Association of 
Meat Councils. 

ship of the meat council is composed 

equally of retailer and packer repre- 

sentatives. 

Some may not think that there is any 
great need for such an organization, but 
the facts are that there are vital problems 
with which the industry is face to face 
that can best be met in co-operation. 


Why Less Meat Consumed. 

One of the outstanding problems of the 
meat industry is the decline which has 
occurred in the per capita consumption 
of meat. There are a number of condi- 
tions that contribute to this decline, and 
it is to the solving of these things that 
the meat council work is directed. 

These conditions may be summed up 
as (1) wide difference in prices between 
various cuts, (2) activities of competitive 
food manufacturers, (3) work of health 
faddists and patent medicine venders. 

In the matter of the wide spread in 
prices, we have to contend with a condi- 
tion of unbalanced demand on one hand 
and a condition of stable supply on the 
other: To us who are familiar with the 
industry it would seem that the public 
should not be misled as to what the causes 
for this are because we know that a steer 
is not all loins and ribs and a lamb is not 
all legs or chops, but that when one cut 
is produced all the other cuts are produced 
at the same time, and when the consumer 
shows a decided preference for one cut 
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as against another, that its value is neces- 
sarily higher. But they do not seem to 
recognize these facts. Rather it is charged 
that this difference in price is due to 
profiteering on the part of the packer and 
retailer. This is not only harmful but it 
is also unfair to the industry. 


Competitors Disparage Meat. 


With respect to the activities of some 
competitive food industries, no small fac- 
tor in their ‘success in building up a de- 
mand has been advertising their product 
by disparaging comparisons with meat. 
Some cf this copy has been radically un- 
fair. For instance, an advertisement of a 
chocolate bar which says that there is 
more energy in a 3-ounce bar of chocolate 
than in a pound of beefsteak may not 
have much influence on the consumption 
of meat because we do not eat a large 
quantity of chocolate every day. But 
when an advertisement states that a help- 
ing of beans, or a dish of cereal, or a pack- 
age of dates, or a morsel of cheese have 
greater food value than meat, and when 
you consider that advertising of this na- 
ture is kept constantly before the con- 
sumer, you realize that it vitally affects 
your business. 

Then, there are the food faddists, pseudo 
dietetic experts and patent medicine vend- 
ers who keep up a tirade of propaganda 
disparaging meat. Their particular hobby 
is even more malicious than the food 
product advertisers, because they appeal 
to the public to use no meat, claiming 
that meat causes many diseases, common 
among them, kidney troubles, gout, rheu- 
matism, hardening of the arteries, high 
blood pressure, etc. The lack of knowl- 
edge of the facts on the part of the aver- 
age man makes this class of propaganda 
a particular menace to the industry. 

Since adverse propaganda has had such 
an influence on the consumer, it should be 
apparent to everyone that relief is to be 
found only by giving the consumer the 
correct facts about meat. 


How to Hit This Propaganda. 

No single factor in the meat industry 
can successfully combat this propaganda, 
but through the various local meat coun- 
cils, constructive work along the line of 
informing the consumer concerning the 
facts about the meat industry and the 
food value of meat is being successfully 
carried out. 

The work of these councils has shown 
that consuming demand can be substan- 
tially influenced by the retail dealer; that 
the consumption of particular cuts can be 
increased, and that the purchasing demand 
can be guided to those cuts which are 
present in abundance and dragging on the 
market, with consequent economic benefit 
to producer, retailer, packer and consumer. 

The Meat Council of Pittsburgh, for in- 
stance, has been putting over an effective 
message to the consumer through a series 
of meat cutting demonstrations before 
women’s clubs, schools, and trade meet- 
ings. Here it is possible to tell in the 
most effective way the facts as to the prob- 
lems the dealer has to contend with in 
meeting the exacting demands of his 
patrons for a particular cut of meat, be- 
cause, in this way, the consumer sees the 
actual cuts turned out. 

When he sees twice as much chuck as 
loin and rib together, it doesn’t take long 
to figure out for himself that when de- 
mand has centered on a few of the choice 
cuts, as it has, that values of those cuts 
must be relatively high. At the same 
time, it is comparatively easy to convince 
him that all other cuts, produced in much 
larger quantities are equally as nutritious 
and palatable as the higher-priced cuts 
and always available at much _ lower 
prices. 

Consumer Is Reasonable. 


When you have shown the consumer 
these things, he has a better understand- 
ing of the problems of your business and 
is not so hasty in forming opinions and 
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giving vent to unfair criticism. This is 
work that needs to be done on a larger 
scale. The Meat Council of Pittsburgh 
has made a good start, and continued ef- 
forts should yield big results. 

Along this same line, and directed to- 
ward informing the public, a number of 
dealer co-operative newspaper advertising 
campaigns have been successfully carried 
out. The copy used features particularly 
slow-moving cuts of beef, pork and veal, 
tells the story of the food value of the 
various cuts, and supplies recipes telling 
how to prepare and serve dishes from 
these cuts. In addition, copies of cook 
books containing approved recipes have 
been supplied to the dealers co-operating 
in the campaign for distribution to the 
consumer. The copy is run once a week, 
over a period of sixteen weeks. This 
copy has been run in Cleveland, Detroit 
and Akron and is’now being run _ in 
Rochester, Buffalo, Boston and Columbus. 

The meat councils of northern Califor- 
nia, Milwaukee, Toledo and New York 
have participated in a number of health 
shows, food expositions, livestock exhib- 
its, etc. 


Good Meat Council Exhibits. 


The Meat Council of Northern Califor- 
nia was an exhibitor at the annual expo- 
sition of the California National Livestock 
Growers’ Association. The exhibit con- 
sisted of a display of the slow-moving 
cuts, supplemented by colored meat 
charts, and diagrams which illustrated the 
location and percentages of the various 
cuts to the whole. The exhibit was in 
charge of persons competent to explain 
the nutritive value of forequarter cuts 
and the facts behind production of meat 
and the effect of unbalanced consumer 
demand on values. 


Moreover, with the courage of their 
conviction that these cuts were palatable 
and satisfying, they prepared meat dishes 
from these cuts and served them to thou- 
sands of visitors. They made the way 
easy for the visitor of inquiring mind by 
using window cards, posters, newspaper 
advertisements and automobile windshield 
stickers, bearing the Council’s slogan, 
“Ask your butcher, he knows.” Informa- 
tive literature, especially prepared by the 
Council, was distributed to the visitors. 
Ten thousand copies of the booklet 
“Meat,” prepared by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, were also dis- 
tributed. 

At the last annual food exposition in 
Toledo, the Meat Council had special dis- 
plays consisting of a strictly modern san- 
itary market and a market of the period 
of ‘76. The meat cutting demonstrations 
were a special feature of the program 
each day. These were attended by more 
than three thousand students of the do- 
mestic science classes of the city schools. 

The meat councils of New York and of 
Milwaukee participated in the annual 
‘health shows promoted by the medical as- 
sociations of their respective cities and 
effectively presented the facts about meat. 
As a special feature of these displays in 
each city, the story of meat was told by 
means of an electrically operated device 
which illuminated a life-size picture of a 
beef steer, first showing the entire ani- 
mal, then a side of beef in bold relief, 
then the various cuts separately, followed 
by illustrations of dishes prepared from 
the meat cuts. 


Training Course for Retailers. 


Special mention should be made of the 
Milwaukee council’s training course for 
retailers. This is a comprehensive pro- 
gram of instruction, embracing such sub- 
jects as window display, refrigeration, ac- 
counting, et cetera, a knowledge of which 
better fits men to successfully merchan- 
dise meat. The course covers two years 


and is conducted by the faculty of the 
Central Continuation School of that city. 
The progress of this school is being 


watched carefully with an idea to foster- 
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ing the establishment of like courses in 
other cities. 


Time will not permit a detailed account 
of all the activities of the various coun- 
cils. The work of all of them has been 
along the lines indicated by what has 
already been said. 

The National Association of Meat Coun- 
cils is a sort of clearing house for all 
local councils. It has played a rather im- 
portant part in some of the larger proj- 
ects developing out of the meat councils 
movement. 

I refer particularly to the work of en- 
couraging the use of better accounting 
methods in the retail field through the 
adoption of the model bookkeeping forms 
prepared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
Business Research of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. You have heard the details of 
this work from other speakers. 

All of the local councils distribute to 
the dealers at regular intervals nutri- 
tional posters supplied by the National 
Association, which are a part of a series 
which bears on the nutritive value of 
meat. These posters carry such para- 
graphs as “Meat Safeguards Health,” 
“Man Has Always Eaten Meat,” “Meat 
for Blood Building,” “Meats Contain 
Vitamines.” During the last ten months 
approximately 100,000 posters have been 
distributed. 


Hold Regular Monthly Meetings. 


At this time the National Association 
of Meat Councils is interested in further- 
ing the execution of a program of a series 
of monthly meetings for each local 
council. 

The first of this series of meetings has 
already been held by the various local 
councils. Dr. C. R. Moulton and Miss Gud- 
run Carlson of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers were the speakers and dis- 
cussed the latest scientific discoveries 
about meat. These speakers were listened 
to by hundreds of retail dealers and con- 
sumers. 

At the future meetings of this series, 
such topics as salesmanship, advertising, 
window and counter display, refrigeration 
and sanitation will be discussed by men 
who are recognized specialists on these 
subjects. From such discussions men will 
have an opportunity to hear of the best 
methods and how they can be applied to 
their own businesses profitably. There 
are very few of us who cannot benefit from 
an account of the successful man’s experi- 
ences, and these meetings are the place 
where everyone can hear them. 

This is an account of some of the things 
that the meat council movement has ac- 
complished. We have progressed to the 
stage where it is no longer theoretical but 
a practical working organization with a 
definite work to perform. 


-——r——- 


BUSINESS SESSIONS. 

The second and fourth days of the con- 
vention were devoted to the executive busi- 
ness sessions of the association, at which 
matters of policy were discussed and griev- 
ances ironed out. Committee reports were 
made and acted upon and _ resolutions 
adopted, together with the election of offi- 
cers and other routine the 
annual meeting. 

The third day, Wednesday, was devoted 
to a trip to the famous Heinz “57 varie- 
plant and to the long-anticipated 
outing at Turners’ Park. 


business of 


ties” 


President Herman’s Report 


President Herman’s report as National 

President was as follows: 

To the Officers and Delegates of 
United Master Butchers of America: 
We are assembled in the 38th annual 

convention of our organization. This meet- 

ing has been heralded throughout the 


the 
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United States, the eyes of the craft of the 
great nation are centered upon us, and 
our actions here cannot fail to have infiu- 
ence on the craft generally. 

We assemble annually to discuss ques- 
tions affecting our trade conditions and 
if possible to advise and inaugurate plans 
for betterment. 

I sincerely hope that this convention 
will go into history as a notable gathering 
of the Master Butchers of the United 
States and that what is accomplished here 
may prove for the betterment and uplift- 
ing of the craft generally, present as well 
as future. I would also impress upon the 
delegates the absolute necessity of full 
harmony as our success lies in presenting 
a solid and united front and working to- 
gether as one man. 


Must Work Togetner. 


This requires the sinking of all per- 
sonal grievances and selfish individualism 
and a joining of hands for the common 
good. 

In the affairs of life it seems impossi- 
ble for humanity to think alike and hold 
the same opinions, and as master butch- 
ers we have our individual opinions. But 
this should not prevent us from being tol- 
erant and charitable to the opinions of 
others. 

Questions of importance to our well- 
being as a craft will be discussed and con- 
sidered at this convention. I trust they 
will be calmly and considerably taken up 
so that the proceedings of this convention 
may go on record before the people of the 
United States and convince all interested 
parties that the members of this associa- 
tion are the peers of individual business 
organizations, intellectually, morally and 
patriotically, and that we are endeavoring 
to give the public the best and most con- 
siderate service at a minimum of ex- 
pense. 

Let us be tolerant of the opinions of 
others in debate and courteous under all 
circumstances, not selfishly alone for mas- 
ter butchers, but for consumers as well. 


Many Retailers Inexperienced. 


The past year has been a trying one 
for many master butchers. Hundreds of 
inexperienced, poorly managed markets 
have opened in various sections of the 
United States and remained in business 
only long enough to spend their previously 
hard earned money and then closed up 


shop. In the meantime, of course, they 
created a chaotic condition in distribu- 
tion. We have, however, much to be 


thankful for and that is the steadfast and 
true loyalty of those who are here today. 
It should be remembered that while nu- 
merical strength is always desirable, in- 
telligence, combined with unity of pur- 
pose, is far more important and essential. 
These elements we happily possess in our 
organization, and this fact must count 
largely to our present and future advan- 
tage. 

I never fully realized the power and 
influence for good of a national organiza- 
tion until I became your president and 
was brought into closer personal contact 
with affairs generally. The influence of 
a national organization is inestimable, 
providing that influence is not frittered 
away in useless struggles and petty war- 
fare. Your executive board must at all 
times be in a position to combat and refute 
any statements or charges that are un- 
truths and detrimental to the interests of 
the retailer. 

Organizations are like individuals. The 
more conservative, deliberate and slow to 
action they are, while firm and unyielding, 
when a stand is taken, the greater the 
respect for them. 

It was my good fortune to receive offi- 
cial communications from several local 
associations requesting the national body 
to take a firm stand on several questions 
of national importance. These will be cov- 


ered in the secretary’s report of National 
Executive Committee reports. 
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Our national body was represented at 
several state conventions, where such 
meetings were attended; reports will be 
given later under committee reports by 
the representatives and any valuable in- 
formation imbibed will be given to the 
delegates. I personally attended a meet- 
ing at Akron, Ohio, and a number of con- 
ferences at Chicago and executive board 
meetings while Brothers Seng and Russell 
attended the convention of the Kansas 
State Association and Secretary Kotal at- 
tended the New York State Association 
convention. 


Working with Meat Packers. 

It was my good fortune to receive an 
invitation to attend the convention of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers held 
last August at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
It was a notable gathering of the meat 
packers, who represent the wholesale 
branch of the meat industry and who fur- 
nish the retail butchers with most of their 
meat supplies. I must confess to admira- 
tion as I looked with critical eye and be- 
held the general intelligence manifested 
on the faces of the men and the valuable 
reports read to the convention as quite 
representative of the gathering of men and 
talent. But as I sat and watched those 
men gathered to consider and to bring 
about conditions for the betterment of 
their business interests, the thought oc- 
curred to me that at one time a great 
many of them were retailers who by good 
fortune had graduated into the wholesale 
class. The great incentive to life is hope 
and ambition and without these two ele- 
ments man is a slave to conditions. 

It may be that many here who are now 
in the retail business will be the whole- 
saler of the future. Let us hope, there- 
fore, that they will carry the lessons 
taught in this association into the whole- 
sale business, and not try to monopolize 
all the trade, wholesale or retail. I ama 
strong advocate of more close and friendly 
relations and that each class should be 
confined to its legitimate field, wholesale 
and retail. 

The secretary’s office at my request has 
been extended to additional fields of activ- 
ity which I am satisfied will be of value 
to this organization, and I gladly recom- 
mend a further extension of work in our 
statistical bureau along lines as will be 
recommended by the secretary. 

This, officers and delegates, completes 
my report as your president for the past 
year, and I desire to thank you for the 
much appreciated honor conferred upon 
me a year ago, and if I have failed in any 
particular, I assure you it was not of the 
heart but of the head. 


Report of Secretary Kotal 


The National association has had a most 
prosperous year. 

While the national association is prog- 
ressing successfully with the co-operation 
of its local associations in honest and 
efficient merchandising, greater strength 
and better support would be given the 
membership by establishing a bureau for 
the steady education of the public with 
accurate information on retail meat mar- 
keting. 

Our national success will require much 
co-operative and individual work of the 
executive board to disseminate informa- 
tion that will create a higher standing of 
knowledge of retail distribution and costs, 
and a more enlightened recognition of the 
ethics of each branch of the industry. 

New economies and greater efficiency 
could be brought about in the meat indus- 
try through the abolition of the packer 
retailing problem. Another long-debated 
question is that of standardization of 
grades and classes of meats. With such 
improvements many disagreements can be 
eliminated which are now the cause of 
lack of mutual confidence. 

Congress adjourned, as you are all 
aware, for a period of from February to 
the following month of December. We 
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sincerely hope the members of Congress 
will have some solution for the problems 
of the country’s reconstruction period at 
their fall session. 


Other Industries Get More. 

With trade and other papers carrying 
such headlines as “Prices of All Meats 
Continue at Relatively Low Levels,” 
“Breeders Improve Meat Types to Meet 
Demands of Consumer,” and “Prices of 
Meats at Almost Pre-War Prices,” and, on 
the other hand, we read, “Rubber Prices 
Go Higher,” “Oil Prices Again Advance,” 
“Copper and Steel Raising Wages,” “Build- 
ing Materials and Steel Announce New Ad- 
vance in Prices,” we may safely ask, Why 
all these efforts in the meat industry to 
service, deflation and a better product, at 
a loss or mere existence, while other in- 
dustries of less importance, since food is 
the backbone of any nation, are “sitting 
pretty,” paying war time dividends, higher 
wages, exorbitant cost for products, with 
chimerical profits as compared to any 
branch of the meat industry? Why? 

Business men of tremendous brain power 





c. Cc. BRADLEY, 
Business Manager, Pittsburgh Retail Meat 
Dealers’ Association. 


are today working under a heavy strain in 
the meat industry. A few questions we 
may ask for thought and consideration 
are: 

Why is coal mined from mother earth 
as costly as it is? If costs have advanced 
in the coal industry in the past few years, 
so have costs advanced in the meat indus- 
try, but is the producer of livestock or the 
packer, slaughterer or retailer receiving a 
proportionate profit in their respective 
branches, and if not, why not? 

Why do fish and sea foods continue 
high, very high in comparison to meat 
products of the farm? There is certainly 
one great saving in the cost of production! 
Oil, another product of the earth, and 
“Pittsburgh plus” in the steel industry ap- 
pear to pay handsome salaries and divi- 
dends, while practically every branch of 
the meat industry is endeavoring to pay its 
workers as little as possible so as to bring 
the finished product as low as possible in 
its last price. 


If Meat Men Tried It. 

We can readily surmise what would 
happen if the packers, slaughterers or re- 
tailers established a system of “Pittsburgh 
plus,” or if they attempted any rouguish- 
ness like colored stones for coal. Are 
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some corporations immune from prosecu- 
tion and punishment? 

As for prices, the products of the farm 
or agriculture are carrying the nation’s 
load. Supply and demand appear only as 
a term. The greater the demand for live- 
stock, the more encouragement for a 
greater production, to their own injury in 
profits for so doing. 

The greater the demand for buildings 
and homes, the greater the production of 
materials and the higher the costs. Why? 
The greater the demand for oil or coal, the 
more can be produced if the price is high 
enough to increase huge salaries and big 
dividends. Why? 

While the farmer has great difficulty in 
securing help, as do others in the meat 
industry because of low wages, other in- 
dustries are paying liberally and charging 
it up to the last one at the end of the 
“Jong, long trail.” 

It is a serious condition when the same 
dollar has different value when you pur- 
chase and when you sell in the same coun- 
try, is it not true? When the farmer sells 
and receives a dollar he finds it has a 
purchasing power of about half when he 
goes to buy. Why? 


Is it because the farmers and producers 
of livestock are not incorporated for ten 
times their actual valuation? that they are 
not wise to charging a first cost to their 
vault stocks? Will it be necessary for all 
farmers, producers of livestock, packers 
and retailers to incorporate and water 
and rewater their stock to make the money 
and profits they are entitled to, or will 
legislation, state and federal, squeeze the 
watered stock out of profiteering corpora- 
tions to equalize the value of the dollar? 


Time to Get Together. 


The enormous dividends announced from 
day to day by big, powerful corporations 
are indicative of the prosperity of a few. 
It is high time a conference of all the 
branches of the meat industry be held, the 
little, petty grievances that now exist to 
be laid aside, and a program of prosperity 
for all outlined. There is no reason why 
business ethics cannot be injected into the 
meat industry, improving the relations and 
stabilizing the dollar. 

What is the outlook for spring in the 
meat industry? First, the farmer will be 
obliged to pay better wages to secure the 
necessary help. In the packing or 
slaughtering end of the game, the men 
who now work in packingtown as an 
avocation are awaiting the song of the 
robin to get away from the yards to an- 
other environment. Bigger money outside. 
Laborers drawing bigger checks than the 
highly skilled superintendents. The re- 
tailer hears a song like this from his 
clerks: “Why can’t we get more pay than 
we do? Almost all the customers we wait 
on receive more, and have Saturday after- 
noons and all day Sunday off.” 

What is to be done? Some people, be- 
cause they were born with their fists 
clenched, have the desire to grasp every- 
thing on earth, forgetting that there are 
no freight cars to carry their gold and 
earthly possessions with them. Leaving 
the world, they leave it with their hands 
open. Others, while able to provide the 
comforts of home, many luxuries, and still 
able to bank a little, have fellow men of 
equal intelligence, ambition and energy, 
who are barely able to eke out a living, 
with no luxuries and no sum to bank, 
simply because they are located in the 
wrong, or shall we say unfortunate indus- 
try? And the beauty of it all lies in legis- 
lation. Shall we have laws commanding 
what is right and prohibiting what is 
wrong? Why argue? 


Meat Dealers and Legislation. 


Master butchers should not only be ac- 
tively interested in protecting their busi- 
ness interests, but they should also be 
active in protecting their interests as 
citizens. 

Master butchers in the past have been 
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altogether too indifferent to the duties of 
citizenship, and as a result they have 
failed to exert their influence and have 
come to be regarded as inert and without 
fixed opinions as to public affairs. 

While this conclusion is erroneous, it 
nevertheless, to a certain extent prevails, 
and if master butchers would have the 
respect due them and the craft generally, 
they must make their influence felt in 
public affairs, not only individually, but 
collectively, through organization. They 
must follow the example of special inter- 
ests and secure their requirements through 
legislation. 

Why cannot retailers interest them- 
selves enough in good government to se- 
lect business men from the mediocre class, 
experts in their own trade with enough 
good judgment to make fair decisions, and 
place them in the seats of legislature 
where you know, when subjects of im- 
portance are being discussed, they will 
be interpreted by men of practical expe- 
rience, and that legislation so passed will 
be easily enforced because of its prac- 
ticability. 

Will our national legislators delay en- 
forcement of laws until we have a nation 
of incorporated, watered and re-watered 
firms or co-operative concerns? Must the 
farmer and consumer combine and pool 
their interests in co-operative grain con- 
cerns, storage houses, cold storage plants, 
and local coal and ice companies before 
they equalize the purchasing and selling 
price of their dollar? 

Retail Meat Dealers’ Profit Smaller. 

In a recent survey made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 1919 
the following figures are interesting: “Of 
each dollar spent by the consumer for 
meat, 81.14 cents was spent by the retailer 
for meat at wholesale; 16.57 cents repre- 
sented the expense of retailing; and 2.99 
cents the retailers’ net profit.” 

From my experience in meeting men 
from different sections of the country, I 
venture to say that if the same investiga- 
tions were made today for the past year, it 
would show a much smaller profit, and in 
many cases none at all. 


A Retail Survey. 


Because many magazines carried articles 
regarding the ever-increasing number of 
retail stores, the executive board deemed 
it advisable to make a survey, to ascertain 
how many were meat markets, simultan- 
eously noting the relationship to popula- 
tion, and whether a license were required 
in all cities. A survey was made which 
showed some very interesting results. 
[This survey appears on another page of 
this issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER.] 

Statistics of Meat Purchases. 

I would be more than pleased to have 
this assembly recommend to the locals a 
new activity for statistical purposes and 
accurate information on the tonnage and 
costs of the meat products in each market, 
and the members report to their secretary 
monthly, as per blank shown: 

REPORT OF MEAT AND FISH PURCHASES. 

EE Seer ty ree 192.. 
Wet. Amt. 
Beef—Including all beef cuts and offal.. ca See 


Veal—Including all veal cuts and offal.. 
Lamb—Including all lamb cuts and offal. . 


Mutton—Including all mutton cuts...... 
Pork—Including all fresh pork cuts and 

Reems perk HrOGects. .... ...050s0500-+0 
Lard—Including lard and lard substitutes, 


containing animal oils................- 
Smoked Meats—Including all smoked and 
dried meats, dry sausage and prepared 
MEE Gi. to ct iGeksauhheeurecasseeee eh © 
Fish—Including all fresh and frozen fish. .... .... 
Perr ee 
ABOTOMB, 0.0 00s ncccccccccnscssccccese 


No personal questions are asked, such 
as “What is the cost per pound?” or “What 
was the selling price?” All that is desired 
is to have the tonnage and cost monthly 
of each class. 

If the reports could be had from a 
majority of markets, the consumption of 
meat for that particular city could easily 
be estimated, also a comparison of cities 
could be had. 
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Costs Advancing. 

Costs in our business are steadily ad- 
vancing. Let us make a close study and 
ascertain what the comparison is to other 


years. According to recent statistics the 
following figures are interesting: 
Average 
Average price 
price, March, 
1913 1923 
ON 8 nS a ce wig ae $ 038% $ 6.072 
Cotton ............ 128 23807 
Bricks, per 1,000.... 6.56 20.00 
Yellow pine, 1,000 ft. 42.75 110.25 
Ant..ooal, tem...... 5.3 11.62 
Soe eS .98 1.31 


I am pleased to offer a few recommend- 
ations for the consideration of the policy 
committee. I believe that the retailers of 
the country must awaken to the sign of 
the times. 


Legislative Committee Report. 


The report of the Legislative Committee 
was presented by Chairman John T. Rus- 
sell: 





JOHN T. RUSSELL, 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 


Chairman John T. Russell: Twelve 
years ago I had the honor of being se- 
lected as your National President, at a 
convention held in this city, which office 
I held for four successive terms, presiding 
at the conventions in Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit and Chicago. Now again 
I desire to express my sincere gratitude 
for the honor you then conferred upon me. 
It is a coincidence that we meet today in 
the same city where I was first elected 
your National President. That office cre- 
ated for me a vast acquaintance among 
the members of our craft all over the 
United States, and I feel that the city of 
Pittsburgh is the most fitting place to 
thank you all for your many kindnesses, 
your able assistance, and your  whole- 
souled friendship, which I appreciate very 
highly. 

The past year had not been a very active 
year in our national legislative bodies in 
regard to laws or bills that have any bear- 
ing upon our business. Close contact was 
kept with the different bureaus, and from 
time to time conferences were held with 
officials whenever it was necessary to bet- 
ter conditions for all interested in the 
meat business. I am pleased to say that 
confidence, co-operation, and a thorough 
understanding among the various interests 
show the fine spirit of this trade. Our 
many associations have shown that all 
they desire is a fair deal, and they are 
willing at all times to have a complete 
analysis made of the business. Therefore 
I ask that the members of all local asso- 
ciations keep their business affairs in 
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such shape that an intelligent examina- 
tion can be made at any time. Take an 
inventory of yourself and your help occa- 
sionally, and see if you measure up to the 
standards demanded by modern business. 
A little more energy and caution applied 
to the real business you are concerned in 
will make it more substantial and pros- 
perous. 


Making Use of By-Products. 

There are a great many by-products on 
the market that can be conserved. Profit- 
able use can be made of them without 
much additional expense. Your refrigera- 
tion must be good. If it is, it is one of 
your greatest assets. If it is poor it is 


the biggest liability you can have. Check - 


up closely on all of your expenses, and you 
will find that many of them can be re- 
duced. 

By the elimination of one stallsman, if it 
can be done, you will almost save the 
price of a four hundred pound bullock 
every week. It is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that you would care to throw away 
a side of beef on Wednesday, and the 
other side Saturday night. But in many 
cases the equivalent is wasted, and you 
don’t notice it. 

Close attention to market details will 
pay better dividends at the end of the 
month. All artificial means that add to 
the cost of doing business should be elim- 
inated. In this connection I would sug- 
gest that this convention allot some time 
during this season to debate the question 
of market expenses. 


Energetic Retailers’ Associations. 

Last winter I had the pleasure of visiting 
and attending a meeting of the Retail 
Meat Dealers’ Association of Rochester, 
N. Y. I received a very cordial recep- 
tion and spoke to a large and very enthu- 
siastic audience. Last May Past President 
Joseph Seng and I attended the sessions 
of the Kansas State Retail Meat Dealers’ 
Association, held at El Dorado, Kansas. 
Brother Joe L.* Browne, the live wire re- 
tail meat man of Kansas, presided, and 
was re-elected president. Three day and 
night sessions were held. 

At every meeting subjects of the great- 
est importance were discussed in a clear, 
intelligent manner, and facts were brought 
forth appertaining to all phases of the 
livestock and meat business. State offi- 
cials, live-stock men, packers’ representa- 
tives, supply and fixture men, and promi- 
nent retail dealers from Kansas and ad- 
joining states spoke at the convention. 

I was very favorably impressed with all 
the subjects, especially so with the dis- 
cussion of the utilization of market by- 
products. There are no rendering com- 
panies out there to pick up shop offal. 
Consequently it must be thrown away, or 
used up by the inventive genius of the 
retailer. A great many of those present 
gave their ideas and experiences. They 
make glue, gelatine, ground-bone, soap and 
hog food, using up all the offal of the 
market, and realize considerable revenue 
therefrom. A hundred per cent attend- 
ance at every session, and a genuine good 
time was voted by all that attended the 
convention. 

Work of Meat Councils. 

The meat councils, where properly or- 
ganized, have taken a very active part in 
the promotion of the meat industry. Great 
credit should be given to D. W. Martin, 
assistant secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Meat Councils. I certainly take 
great pleasure in submitting part of his 
report to this convention: 

“One or more local councils have— 

“Held monthly educational trade meet- 
ings at which every day practices common 
to the business were discussed with the 
aim of placing the best methods at the dis- 
posal of everyone. 

“Issued informative literature of value 
to the housewife. The Meat Guide is illus- 
trative of this literature. 

“Founding a four-year course of training 
for retail meat dealers, teaching such sub- 
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jects as buying, sanitation, refrigeration, 
salesmanship, advertising, counter and 
window display, accounting, etc. 

“Published (collectively) 80 full pages 
of newspaper advertising, boosting in- 
creased use of meat through economy in 
buying and preparing the less known cuts. 

“Staged meat cutting demonstrations in 
conjunction with one of the largest uni- 
versities in the world, local congress of 
women’s clubs, etc. 

“Participated in livestock, health and food 
shows with display booths, meat cutting 
demonstrations and lectures by home eco- 
nomics experts. 

“Held parades, featuring various phases 
of the meat industry; challenged unfair 
anti-meat propaganda. 

“Promoted newspaper advertising cam- 
paigns bearing on the nutritive value of 
meat. 

“Engaged actively in several intensive 
selling campaigns featuring various cuts 
of meat and meat products, with unquali- 
fied success in every instance. 

“Held dealer mass meetings to boost 
meat, with an attendance exceeding 2,000 
at one meeting. 

“Reached thousands of consumers with 
constructive information on the healthful- 
ness and food value of meat. 

“Placed in retail markets more than 100,- 
000 black and white posters bearing para- 
graphs on the nutritive value of meat. 

“Co-operated vigorously in interesting 
the retail dealer in the adoption of the 
model bookkeeping systems.” 

National Livestock and Meat Board. 

The officers of this board are: Howard 
Leonard, Chairman; Thomas E. Wilson, 
Vice Chairman; Everett C. Brown, Treas- 
urer; R. C. Pollock, Managing Director. 

This association represents all the live- 
stock associations in the United States, 
the packers, the commission men at the 
several stockyards throughout the coun- 
try. The retail grocers are represented 
by H. C. Balsiger, Kansas City; the United 
Master Butchers of America by John T. 
Russell of Chicago. 

The activities of this board have already 
been shown. ‘Meat for Health Week,” 
June 25 to 30, was under their direction. 
Millions of pieces of advertising were sent 
out all over the United States, promoting 
the idea of the healthfulness of meat. The 
Institute of American Meat Packers, the 
Meat Packers, the Meat Councils and all 
the master butcher associations co-oper- 
ated in the drive. 

Never before was the United States so 
thoroughly combed in an advertisement 
of any product as this was. It was not for 
the purpose of immediate results, but it 
was to get before the public the truth 
about the value of meat. These campaigns 
will be followed up periodically on sub- 
jects regarding meat in the diet, nutrition, 
general surveys, furthering meat utiliza- 
tion, ete. A watch wfll be kept for good 
practices which will increase public con- 
fidence in meat; to bring meat consump- 
tion before organization meetings; to 
urge retailers to encourage sales of meat; 
to watch for propaganda against meat; 
truthful advertising; to get every interest 
talking meat intelligently. 

This will enable all meat interests to 
work in harmony with one another, to 
have truthful, authentic research work 
done regarding meat, and have it pub- 
lished. All these, and a great many more, 
Subjects were taken up at a meeting of 
the board held at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, July 23 and 24. 


Co-operation Throughout Industry. 


A report was received at the meeting 
that at all stockyards 5 cents a car will 
be collected from the shipper, and 5 cents 
a car from the buyer on all livestock 
Shipped for slaughter received at the sev- 
eral stockyards. This fund will be used 
as hereinbefore stated, or for any pur- 
pose that will promote a reasonable con- 
Sumption of meat. This will engender gen- 
ule co-operation, to have the breeder, the 
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feeder, the packer agree to the collection 
of this fund. 

Every master butcher in the United 
States should use his best effort to assist 
this movement. Every inch of display 
surface in your market and your windows 
should be given up for the use of meat 
campaigns. See that proper distribution 
is given to the pamphlets and recipe books 
you receive. Help call mass meetings, 
women’s club meetings. Get the schools 
interested. Use every influence possible 
to get the truth about meat before the 
consumer. It is to your interest to use 
every bit of energy and manhood you have 
in you to co-operate in this cause. I have 
pledged the support of the master butch- 
ers and I feel confident my word will not 
be broken. 

Dollar Wheat and Meat. 

What has dollar wheat got to do with 
the meat business? The time has passed 
when wheat can carry the overhead of an 
American farm, furnish the money for the 
farmer to buy supplies for the year, and 
pay the expense of planting, harvesting 
and marketing his crops. The farmer can- 
not compete with cheap labor, cheap land, 
and water transportation of other nations, 
unless he can take part of the cost of 
operation off his wheat crop and put it on 
something else. 

Governmental financing for storage or 
price fixing is a bad policy. It simply 
prolongs the agony. If there is an over- 
production or a glut of any article or prod- 
uct, diversify the crop, balance up the 
demand. All that is needed is to work 
out a program that will produce something 
that will bring money to the farm, at least 
twenty or thirty times a year, instead of 
once a year. 

For American Merchant Marine. 


We need an American merchant marine. 
The Government should establish and op- 
erate a merchant marine until such time 
as it is upon a paying basis. Then the 
fleet could be turned over to private inter- 
ests, if it should prove to be the logical 
thing to do. It is essential that our flag 
should float from the mastheads of Amer- 
ican ships on the seas. 

From a commercial point of view Amer- 
ica should be in such a position that the 
surplus products of this country could be 
shipped to any part of the world and find 
a market regardless of any controversy 
with foreign bottoms. We want to buy 
from other nations, and we want to sell to 
them. An American merchant marine 
would be an advantage to our farmers and 
manufacturers and in fact to all of the 
commerce of our country. 

The merchant marine is necessary to 
our trading interests in times of peace, 
and our security in time of peril. Con- 
gress should be made to see the necessity 
of finding a foreign outlet for our over- 
production of commodities and our pro- 
tection. 


Need Constructive Immigration. 

A constructive immigration law should 
be enacted by Congress to permit of the 
entry into this country of selected groups 
of workers, whenever there is a shortage 
of workmen to an extent that it has a 
depressing effect on manufacturing, farm- 
ing, building, or the general business of 
the country. But guard the gang plank. 
We do not want those that stir up strife. 


Need More Trade Organization. 

“Trade associations as a whole have 
served constructive purposes in the busi- 
ness history of our country.” 

So says the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. In the circulation and preparation 
of statistics, of production and consump- 
tion, also in their direct dealings with 
Congress, and official departments of the 
government, trade associations have done 
a valuable work. It is impossible for busi- 
ness men to know their future course of 
action in the wise and safe direction of 
their activities, unless they are informed 
as to the changing trend of production and 
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consumption, not only in their own af- 
fairs, but also in other lines of business. 

The only accurate means are statistics. 
If industry and commerce are to march 
with reasonable profits, instead of under- 
going fits of feasts and famine, there must 
be adequate statistical service. The de- 
mand of legislatures and department bu- 
reaus for the views of the different trade 
and commercial associations on all ques- 
tions of public interests are always wel- 
come. 

The open preparation and presentation 
of such matters are far more easily pro- 
cured than by private lobbying of the few 
or the powerful. It is therefore absolutely 
necessary that an accounting system be 
adopted by all business which will con- 
vey a knowledge and understanding of 
costs in production and distribution, and 
also furnish accurate statistical informa- 
tion which will be of great benefit to the 
retail meat dealer. 

o—— 
THE ENTERTAINMENT. 

As usual, Pittsburgh did herself proud 
in entertaining the visitors to the butch- 
ers’ convention. The local association and 
the ladies’ auxiliary arranged a program 
which kept the visitors busy every minute 
and left nothing to be desired. 

There was the trip to the top of Mt. 
Washington on Monday, the ladies’ theatre 
party that evening; the trip to the stock 
yards and the Pittsburgh Provision & 
Packing Co. plant and the ladies’ lunch- 
eon and auto trips on Tuesday; the big 
outing at Turners’ park on Wednesday; 
and on Thursday the trip to the Fried & 
Reinemann plant and the big banquet and 
ball in the evening. 

The committees in charge of the arrange- 
ments deserve the greatest credit for their 
accomplishments. 

The executive committee of the Retail 
Meat Dealers’ Association of Allegheny 
County, United Master Butchers of Ameri- 
ca, is as follows: D. E. Durbin, chairman; 
C. C. Bradley, business agent; T. J. O’Don- 
nell, assistant chairman; W. A. Seiling, 
Geo. J. Kurtz, Fred T. Roos, John Sol- 
linger, Charles Wolff, W. F. Miller, F. W. 
Awender, Gustave Rohman, Jacob Scham- 
berg, Harry Moelber and L. L. Schuster. 

The officers of the Retail Meat Dealers’ 
Association of Allegheny County, Pa., are 
as follows: A. A. Lloyd, president; Chas. 
Lentz, vice president; Chester Stickler, 
second vice president; Nils Lundell, treas- 
urer; George J. Kurtz, Jr., secretary; Har- 
ry Hoffman, inside guard, and Joseph 
Laufer, sergeant-at-arms. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Retail Meat 
Dealers’ Association of Allegheny County, 
Pa., who did much towards making the 
convention a success, included the follow- 
ing: Mrs. Caroline O’Brien, president; 
Mrs. Cora S. Bradley, general chairman of 
convention committee; Mrs. Fred T. Roos, 
vice president; Miss Mary Kinder, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Minnie Martin, treasurer; Mrs. 
A. A. Lloyd, assistant chairman; Mrs. J. 
Laufer, Miss M. Kushner, Mrs. Margaret 
Moseica, Mrs. Joseph Kinder, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Peel, Mrs. Catherine Lundell, Mrs. 
Armella Kurtz, Mrs. T. Shamburg, Mrs. 
Mary Rittle, Mrs. Mary Montgomery, Mrs. 
Mary Lenz, Mrs. Lydia Ward, Mrs. Anna 
Sollinger, Mrs. Freda Kinder, Miss Helen 
Roos and Miss Stella Kurtz. 





=i. 
CONVENTION NOTES. 


Ask Rudolph Stahl what happened to 
his Cole car. 


G. E. Price believes in being the same 
at a convention as at home. 


Cc. C. Bradley loves his wife, and he 
doesn’t care who knows it. 
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Now, why did the carburetor have’ to 
break down on Jacob Schamber’s car? 


-Aaron Roth of Jersey City will visit 
Atlantic City and remain over the week 
end. 


Joseph Eschelberger of New York won’t 
attend another convention without his 
wife. 

Mrs. P. Gerard did not believe she could 
look at a boxing match, but she got real 
excited. 


Did any of the ladies flirt in Pittsburgh? 
If so, it is to be hoped they gave their 
own cards. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Glatz of Rochester, 
N. Y., look like honeymooners. Charlie is 
so attentive. 

Something doing every minute—ask Mrs. 
Schumacher. Two pairs of new shoes was 
her allotment. 


Did the husbands of five merry widows 
give it to Moe Loeb Thursday? Is Keown 
a nice place, Moe? 

Charles Munkwitz is proud of how won- 
derfully he has improved in the last year 
—younger and healthier. 


Ruddy Schumacher was there with the 
smile and dimples, but he did not forget 
the ice cream for Mrs. S. 


Did you know George Kramer was a 
matrimonial matchmaker, or at least he 
can give advice on matrimony? 

Emil Schwartz, president of the Detroit 
association, was accompanied by father- 
in-law. Emil is some smart boy, and it is 
papa that knows it. 


Joseph F. Seng, past national president, 
brought two daughters to the convention. 
With Mr. Seng conventions mean business 
and attention every minute. 


This was the first convention C. F. 
Raispes of the Chicago Southwestern 
branch attended, and he finds the meetings 
very educational and broadening. 


Mrs. George Kramer of New York can- 
not go on a pleasure trip even and forget 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary. ‘‘“New members and 
more new members” is her slogan. 


J. Stockinger motored in from Milwau- 
kee, stopping in Chicago for George Pauli. 
By the way, did you know that Mr. Stock- 
inger had a thousand-dollar baby? 


Fred Eckert, treasurer of the Chicago 
Northwestern Master Butchers’ of Ameri- 
ca, never misses a convention. He gave 
up a trip to Europe last year sooner than 
miss it. 


‘Did you know that the popular national 
secretary, Johnny Kotal, was connected 
with the Department of Agriculture at one 
time? It’s never been quite the same since 
he left it. 


The New York City people thought they 
would patronize home industry, so they 
dined at Kramer’s restaurant. But who 
suggested calf’s liver and bacon? Such 
a toothache! 

E. J. Wirfs of St. Louis, in making his 
regular calls in Cleveland, looked for 
Arthur Pickering, but finding he had left 
for Pittsburgh, it didn’t take E. J. long 
to make the train. 
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Charles Schuck of New York went out 
with the New York bunch Monday night 
and insisted upon their remaining until 
after twelve, so they could wish him many 
happy returns of the day. 

Nick Ruby seemed to father his little 
bunch, consisting of Oscar Vetter, Wm. 
Stickel and Henry Schuda He did not 
have to bother about Charles—Mrs. Glatz 
took care of him, sometimes. 

Joe L. Browne, president of the Kansas 
State Association, although only a young 
fellow, is attending the business session 
with a keen eye to learning everything 
that is for the betterment of business. 

Bruno Richter, with his wife and Mr. 
and Mrs. Blumer, motored from Chicago 
to the convention. They will tour to Wash- 
ington, New York, Atlantic City, Boston, 
Albany, Rochester, and Buffalo, into Can- 
ada, Detroit, and then home. 

Probably one of the greatest pleasures 
of a convention is the little “heart-to- 
heart talks’ when the delegate forgets 
about business and the subject turns to 
the wife or mother. Did you ever hear 
William Stickel talk about his mother? 

Otto Habicht, the only delegate from 
Brooklyn at the national convention, has 
the honor of being master of his Masonic 
lodge after a membership of only six 
years. Recently he had the pleasure of 
initiating his son in the third degree of 
the order. 


J. J. Dupps, Sr., of the Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Company, just happened 
to be looking over the machinery installed 
by that company in the plant of the Fried 
& Reineman Packing Company when the 
United Master Butchers of America were 
being entertained. 


John T. Russell of Chicago was _ look- 
ing into a large vat in one of the packing- 
houses when Joe Seng happened along, 
and he could not miss the opportunity 
of saying, “Somebody ought to throw him 
in; he hasn’t had a bath in a month!” 
What did John T. say? 


The national president, Jacob Herman, is 
some busy man; in addition to eight dis- 
tinct duties as officer and committeeman, 
he did some good work in his own home 
town during the winter. Mr. Herman is 
a native of Wisconsin, having been born 
there and attended the little 
schoolhouse in his home county. 


—_—_—oOo 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

Prices realized on Swift & Company's 
sales of carcass beef in New York City 
for the week ending August 4, 1923, on 
shipments sold out ranged from 10.00 cents 
to 19.00 cents per pound and averaged 
16.08 cents per pound. 

Following is a report of the New York 
City Health Department of the number of 
pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the City of New 
York during the week ending August 4, 
1923: Meat—Manhattan, 1,506 Ibs.; Brook- 
lyn, 359 Ibs.; total, 1,865 lbs. Fish—Man- 
hattan, 4 Ibs.; Brooklyn, 10,500 Ibs.; 
Queens, 30 lbs.; total, 10,804 Ibs. 

Mr. John Fetterly, of Swift & Co, 
whose knowledge of the packing business 
is almost equaled by his ability to play 
golf, met his master last week at the 
actors’ golf resort in Great Neck. Mr. 
George Kern, Sr., who swings a mean 
niblick, took John into camp seven up, 
administering a severe trouncing. John 
is scouting the ranks of his general offices 
to find someone to avenge his defeat. Be- 
cause of his familiarity with his home 
course at Sound View Mr. George Kern 
says he will take them all on. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

Ed. DeCelles has opened a meat mar- 
ket at Boulder, Mont. 

E. H. Clark will open a new meat mar- 
ket at Hampton Rd., Dallas, Tex. 

Frank Boeha has purchased the Earl 
Angus meat market at Albion, Neb. 

Strecker & Co. have purchased the meat 
market of D. Allen at Gridley, Kans. 


E. O. Thomas has purchased the meat 
market of Bob Harrod at Glasgow, Ky. 

Cc. F. Sirlott will add a meat department 
to his grocery store at Altamont, Kans. 

Arthur Puff has purchased the meat 
market of F. F. Tomlin at Marietta, Minn. 

J. O. Reeves will establish a meat mar- 
ket at 2367 So. Rural St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rosecrans & Dickson have purchased 
the Smith Meat Market at Rupert, Wash. 

Fred H. Wolff will open a meat mar- 
ket at 330 Virginia Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. Buchan has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of E. Bigglestone at Rock Rapids, 
la. 

The meat market of Anderson Bros., Mt. 
Pleasant, Ia., was damaged recently by 
fire. 

The Smith Meat Market, Rupert, Ida., 
has been purchased by Rosecrans & Dick- 
son. 

F. J. Knightly has purchased the meat 
market of John E. Perry at Springfield, 
Mass. 

Frank Hummer will open a new meat 
market and bologna factory at Charles 
City, Ia. 

The New Liberty Meat Market will 
open shortly at 2080 University Ave., Berk- 
ley, Cal. 

The Peoples Public Market, 1017 Elm 
St., Dallas, Tex., will soon be ready for 
business. 

The Beck and Hill Sanitary Meat Market 
at Pittsburgh, Kans., will open for busi- 
ness shortly. 

Ed. Schneider will open a meat market 
at the corner of Harrison and Dodge Sts., 
Kewaunee, Wis. 

The Wellsville meat market, Wellsville, 
Utah, was damaged by fire recently to the 
extent of $2,000. 

O. J. Spliter has purchased the Earl 
Hamilton meat market on Seneca St., 
Webster City, la. 

G. Ulrich Co., have purchased the Geo. 
Ripple and Son meat market at 500 Broad 
St., Menasha, Wis. 

Howard Peck and E. C. Greskinsky have 
purchased the meat business of A. Crook 
at Humboldt, Kans. 

Lee Davis and Lester Miller have pur- 
chased the Homer Meat Market at Homer, 
Neb., from Davis Bros. 

Roy Johnson and James Smithers have 
purchased the meat business of H. C. 
Naylor at Scottsbluff, Neb. 

Tiety Bros. have purchased the meat 
market of S. B. Wattles at Lapeer, Mich. 

M. C. Newman has opened a new meat 
market at Helena, Mont. 

Sloan Bros. at Jefferson and 12th Sts., 
Paducah, Ky., are adding many improve- 
ments to their meat market. 

Dave Steile and son have purchased the 
City Meat Market at Mountain Lake, 
Minn., from Rudolph Glasmann. 

R. W. Andrews has purchased the Sum- 
mers Meat Market at Hinton, W. Va., from 
S. S. Kelly and W. W. Andrews. 

Fritz Oveson and Harold Sherwood have 
purchased the City Meat Market, Ran- 
dolph, Neb., from Fred Thompson. 

Clarence Hazelwood will open the Peo- 
ple’s Meat Market at the corner of Sec- 
ond and Main streets, Dauville, Ky. 


Mike Niedaner and Louis Rimling have 
purchased the Northside Meat Market, 
Marshfield, Wis., formerly owned by T. L. 
Behmer. 


R. L. Potter will open a meat market 
at 111 E. Third St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

M. Armstrong will open a new meat mar- 
ket at Easton, II. 


R. M. Conley has purchased the Med- 
ford Center Meat Market at Medford, Ore. 

Henry Swartz will open up the Peoples’ 
Cash Market at Heppner, Ore. 


Roy Harford has purchased the Reyn- 
olds meat market at 505 N. Main St., Ot- 
tawa, Kans., and will operate it in connec- 
tion with his south side market. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium to choice 
Cows, common to choice 
Bulls, common to choice 


LIVE CALVES. 


Calves, veal, prime, per 100 Ibs 
Calves, veal, common to medium 
Calves, veal, culls, per 100° Ibs 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime, 100 lbs 14.50@15.00 
Sheep, ewes, prime, 100 Ibs 
Sheep, ewes, common to good, 100 Ibs.... 


9.00@11.85 


15.00@15.50 
10.00@13.00 


3.50@ 6.00 


Hogs, heavy 8.15@8.3 
Hogs, medium @s. 
SN Be Beas We scescncvseeseseesvcesns @8.8 
igen, ner FO BOG. os 20s occcecswdsesscaeess 8.00@S8. 2: 
IS oo veces nsvdebnbeshénnsscepees+ssce eee 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


navy, 
native, light 
common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@S800 lIbs................ 19 @19% 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs...... 19 @20 
Westera steers, 600@800 lbs @18 
@13 
Good to aehte heifers iccbaeksssossokeav en 17%@18 
CHORD: GOWNS occccrecnsvcvcccsccvscccecsss 13 @14 
CEE GR TEE COUB.. 2 ones cede cnc ccwse esse 10 @13 
POT DOD DRE 6s soc cs sec cnvsstecece 8 @9 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 
No. ibs @24 26 

No. @20 
No. @l14 22 
@32 34 
@27 30 
@16 28 
@26 26 @28 
@24 24 @25% 
21% @23% 
@20 
18 @19 
16 @I1T7 
13 @14 
11 @12 
9 @10 
9%@10% 
@23 
@i18 
@70 
@90 
@li 


City. 
@28 
@25 
@24 
@36 
@32 
@30 


hinds and ribs........1¢ 
SORE, os cbeacensveus 15 


Bolognas 

Bolis, reg., 6@S8 lbs. 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. 
Tenderloins, 4@5 lbs. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED CALVES. 


@23 
@21 
@19 
@17 
@14 


Prime 
Choice 


Medium .. 
Common 


@12\% 
@12% 
@12% 


Hogs, heavy 

Pi Hm. GE. oh ken eesae eeeere ones ‘ss 
Se) Bc in assyusak eek seks seek oe 
Hogs, 140 lbs @13% 
ere @13% 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


@32 
@27 
@24 
@is 
@15 
@12 


Pigs, 


Lambs, choice winters.................00. 31 
Lambs, genuine spring 

ERs 6 oo oso 55 s0exenicewsee E 
Sheep, choice 

Sheep, medium to good..............-c.0.- } 
Sheep, 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. 

Hams, 10@12 Ibs. 

Hams, 12@14 lbs. 

Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. 

Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. 

Rowilettes, 6@8 lb. avg., per lb 

eee GERD, BPE. cc ccccccccccccccctsces’ 
PE PORE, DORI soc 00s 2ns00ccscnsvnsend 
Bacen, boneless, Western 

Bacon, boneless, city 

Pickled bellies, 10@12 lbs. avg 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, Western, 10-12 Ibs. avg.19 
Fresh pork tenderloins 

Frozen pork loins, 10@12 lbs. avg 

Frozen pork tenderloins.............--ee0+ 38 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Fresh hams, city, 8@10 Ibs. avg 

Fresh hams, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg.... 
Fresh picnic hams, Western, 6@8 Ibs. avg.11 
Extra lean pork trimmings 

Regular pork trimmings, 50% lean 

Fresh spare ribs 

Raw leaf lard....... d6evesscovecdedsonse 12 


@20 
@51 
@18 
@40 
@14 
@13 
@18 
@14 
@23 
@21 
@12 
@15 
@9 
@ 9 
@13 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
DOP BOD PES. cccccsesveccccecs oe 


Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs., per 
100 pcs. 


Black hoofs, per ton 
Striped hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, 
Thigh bones, 

100 pcs. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 2s. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 3s. 


FANCY MEATS. 


@34c 
@42c 
@65c 
@75c 
@55c 
@16c 
@ 8c 
@l4c 


175.00@195.06 
115.00@120.00 


45.00@ 55.00 
105.00@115.00 
avg. 
caeeeeekes @140.00 
No. 1s. .300.00@325.00 
-250.00@275.00 
- 200.00@225.00 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. 
Fresh steer tongues, L. C. trim’d 
Calves, heads, scalded.......... 
Sweetbreads, veal 

Sweetbreads, beef 

PE SIE Si sbesesseeccweccss 
Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

DERN cnseccscsctwoess errs 
Hearts, beef 

Beef hanging tenders 

Lamb fries 


Shopfat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


white 
black 


Pepper, Sing., 
Pepper, Sing., 
Pepper, red 
Allspice 
Cinnamon 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Bags, 
In lots of less than 25 bblis.: Bbls. per Ib. 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated § 65% 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals. 7% 7% 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated... 4% 4% 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 5% 5% 
In 25 barrel lots: 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated...... 65% 6% 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals... 75% 7% 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated.. 4% 4% 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 5% 5 
Carload lots: 
Double refined nitrate of soda, granulated 4% 4% 
Double refined nitrate of soda, crystals. 5 4% 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 91%4-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 lbs. 

Ibs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. up. 
Prime No. 1 veals. 18 2.10 2.20 2.45 3.20 
Prime No. 2 veals. 16 1.90 1.95 2.20 2.95 
Buttermilk No. 1... 15 1.80 1.85 2.10 ce0e 
Buttermilk No. 2... 13 1.60 1.60 1.85 esse 
Branded grubby.... 10 1.10 1.20 1.35 1.80 
err TTL Ley: At value 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed. milk fed—12 to box. 
Western, 66 lbs. and over to dozen, lb... @30 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib @28 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb..... 5 @26 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib @25 
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Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—12 te box. 
Western, 66 lbs. and over to dozen, lb...27 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs, to dozen, 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, be see 

Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—barrels. 
Western, dry packed, 5 lbs. and over, 1b.24 
Western, dry packed, 4% lbs. each, lb...22 
Western, dry packed, 3% lbs. each, lb...20 
Western, dry packed, 3 lbs. and under, 1b.19 

Old Cocks—Fresh—dry packed—boxes or bbls. 
Western, dry picked, boxes 
Western, scalded, bbls 

Ducks— 

Long Island, per lb., bbls 

Squabs— 4 

White, 12 Ibs. to doz., per d0S......e.sceee 8.00@8.5 
White, 10 lbs. to doz., per doz ) 
Culls, per doz 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Broilers, via express 

Old roosters, via freight 

Ducks, western, via freight 

Turkeys, hens, via express 

Geese, via freight 

Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express... 
Guineas, per pair, via freight or express.. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts 

Creamery, 

Creamery, 


@28 
@2t: 
G25 | 
@% 

@22 


EGGS. 


extra fancy, per doz 
eT SP errr 


Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
bulk, f. 


checks, fair to choice, dry.1§ 
dirties, reg. packed, No, 1. 


Ammonium sulphate, 
works, per 100 


Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per 
100 Ibs., f. a. s., New York. 

Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 

Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 15% 
B. P. L., delivered Baltimore 

ann 


@ 3.90 7 


3.95 and 10¢ 

Fish guano, 
monia, 10% 

Fish scrap, te Tg 6% ammonia, 
3% A. P. A., f. o. b. fish factory. 

Soda nitrate, in bags, 100 lIbs., spot.. 

Soda nitrate, in bags, futures 

Tankage, pee, 10% ammonia, 15% 
B. P. L., bulk 


foreign, 3 
B. FP. 4.50 and 10¢ 
3.00 and 5 ¢ 
@ 2.45 © 
@ 2.0 


3.65 and 
3.25 and 10¢ 


2.45 


Tankage, unground, 9-10% ammonia.. 


Phosphates. 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags 
per ton 
Bone meal, 
per ton 
Acid a enigg bulk, f. o. b. Balt., 
per ton, 16% 


@35.00 © 
@39.00 
@ 8.50 | 


Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 

Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Muriate, in bags, basis 80%, per ton 
Sulphate, basis 90% bags, ton 


@ 7.22 
@10.55 
@34.55 
@43.67 


o——_. 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at” 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia, for the week of July 27 to August 
2, 1923: 

——July Angee 

27. 28. 2. 

Chicago 40 hy ais 41 
New Work. ....... 42 42 42 42 
42 24% 42% 426. 

i 2% 42% 42% 4216 4216 431) 

Wholesale prices of carlots, fresh cen- 
tralized butter, 90 score, at Chicago: k 
— 1 August 
27. 8. 1. 2, im 

40344 40% 41 41 41% 

Receipts of butter by cities, tubs: } 

This Last ° Last Since Jan. 1, 

: week. week. year. 1923. 1922. 
Chicago 34,047 42,227 42,326 1,946,275 1,847,690. 
New York.. 57,656 68,094 63,260 2,153,396 2,153,389 4 
Boston . 21,093 24,861 18,276 785,119 783,434 
Phila: 8,743 13,305 14,353 581,946 564,729 | 


Total . 121,539 539 148,487 138,215 5,4 466,7 736 5,349, 192" 
Cold storage movement, Ibs.: 

Into Out of On hand Cor. day of | 
storage. storage. Aug. 2. week, 1922. | 
Chicago ... 54,129 131,210 7 25,436,723 © 
New York..212,974 121,214 16,622,982 — 
Boston .-110,251 73,960 12,971, 561 
7,725 35,633 4, 566, 385 


362,017 59,597,651 » 


5,359,770 
51,198,163 





Total . 885,079 








